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The Week. 


Tue President's message, and the reports accompanying it, appear, 
on the whole, to have made but little impression on the public mind. 
The praise.of them one meets with in the papers is feeble, and so is 
the blame. The general sentiment, as expressed by the press, seems to 
be that the message was a composite production—the work of many 
hands, and, therefore, containing no very strong or well-defined view 
on any particular point of public policy. It is not at all unlikely, how- 
ever, that General Grant is still under the influence of the strong hos- 
tility to the President's having any “ policy ” which sprang up during 
the closing years of Andrew Johnson's reign, and that his gingerly 
handling of many themes is due to a sense once strong, and still unef- 
faced, of the danger of seeming to know more than Congress or wishing 
anything Congress has not considered. 











The Senate’s peculiar work has been upon the United States courts; 
on Thursday last entertaining a bill to raise the salaries of the Chief- 
Justice and his associates in the Supreme Court to $12,000 and $10,000 
respectively. The same day Mr. Trumbull reported from the Judiciary 
Committee a bill to define the jurisdiction of the Federal courts in cer- 
tain cases, binding them to the “ decision of the political departments 
of the Government on political questions,” declaring the validity of 
the Reconstruction acts to be beyond the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, and inhibiting it from entertaining jurisdiction in any case 
arising under the execution of these acts in Virginia, Texas, and 
Mississippi. On Monday, Mr. Drake spoke at great length in favor 
of his bill taking away from the Federal courts all power to pass 
upon the constitutionality of acts or joint resolutions of Congress. His 
argument can hardly be said to have been listened to by his colleagues. 
The same day, Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, introduced a bill empower- 
ing the President to retire any judge of the Supreme Court when satis- 
fied that the latter, by accident or infirmity, is permanently incapaci- 
tated for the duties of his office. On Monday, also, Mr. Wilson pre- 
sented a bill to regulate the importation of foreigners under contracts 
made abroad, and involving service for a term of years in this country 
—the first attempt at national control of the Chinese immigration. 





The ninth census has been the House’s chief occupation during the 
week, owing to the fact that the bill regulating it must become law be- 
fore January 1, or fail altogether. General Garfield has very properly 
led the debates, and has thus far saved his bill from serious alteration, 
like that threatened by General Butler when he moved to make the 








officers of internal revenue, enumerators. Mr. Jenckes secured what 
appears to be a valuable amendment in the interest of mining, manu- 
facturing, commercial, and social statistics, to be collected and arranged 
by experts, in addition to the enumerators. Mr. Ingersoll, of Illinois, 
brought up the currency question on Saturday, in a bill authorizing 
the Treasury to issue legal-tender notes to the amount of $44,000,000, 
with which to buy in and cancel gold-interest-bearing bonds. He 
wanted this bill referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, and an 
effort to lay it on the table failed—88 to 64. But General Garfield suc- 
ceeded in getting a reference to the Committee on Banking and Cur 
rency, by 88 to 57—a sign, we take it, of a healthy condition of the 
House. On Monday, several bills for the admission of Virginia were 
appropriately referred. 


Cuba and Georgia bewe engaged the attention of both Houses. In 
each the thrilling resolutions of the South Carolina Legislature were 
presented ; and on Monday Mr. Ward, of New York, in presenting a 
mongter petition in favor of granting belligerent rights to the Cubans, 
obtained a suspension of the rules that it might be read. This was all 
very well, perhaps, but in the Senate Mr. Carpenter scarcely appeared to 
advantage in offering a resolution that, in the Senate’s opinion, the 
Spanish gunboats ought not to be allowed to leave the United States 
during the continuance of the rebellion in Cuba. What he said yester- 
day in support of this resolution we may consider next week. In the 
treatment of Georgia, both Houses followed the President’s lead in pre- 
paring for a remodelling of the Legislature, the chief difference between 
them being that the House would act through the military commander, 
the Senate through the actual Governor, of the State. On motion of Mr. 
Morton, acceptance of the Fifteenth Amendment was insisted on. On 
Tuesday, the late Senator Fessenden was appropriately remembered in 
eulogies something more than formal, and noticeably numerous in both 
branches. 


There is talk of the snawel of the Ahibens negotiations, but this 
time in Washington, which is undoubtedly the proper place for them. 
Upon a matter of so much delicacy, and on which so many persons 
have to be consulted, there was never much chance of a settlement 
anywhere else. But then there is not much chance of a settlement even 
there unless the Administration makes up its mind as to what it wants, 
and means to insist on. It will not do to keep on saying that the 
Johnson treaty would not do; everybody admits that, and there is no 
further market either for exposures or refutations of him. Before the 
negotiations can again be opened with a chance of success, the Ad- 
ministration will have to say for what it desires material, and for what 
moral, satisfaction, and must also define “ moral satisfaction.” As be- 
tween nations, it is a very vague phrase. Formal apologies, it must 
not be forgotten, for governmental acts are unknown between first-class 
powers except as the humiliations ie on @ conquered enemy. 


General Terry has mie a tépert on the condition of Georgia which 
is not very pleasant reading. He says, in substance, that in many parts 
of the State there cannot be said to be any government at all, that in 
no part of it is there any security for life or property, and to negroes in 
particular, seeking redress for injuries, magistrates dare not, and juries 
will not, do justice. Ku-k!ux bands rove over the State, chastising 
whom they will, and keeping the well-disposed and peaceable in con- 
stant terror. General Terry’s remedy is the conversion of the existing 
Legislature into a “ provisional legislature,” “from which all ineligible 
persons should be excluded, and to which all eligible persons elected 
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to it, whether white or black, should be admitted,” and this Legislature, 
he says, would “enact such laws, and invest their executive with such 
powers, as would enable him to keep the peace, protect life and property, 
and punish crime.” On what General Terry bases these expectations it 
would be hard to say. He must either suppose that the wrongdoers 
will pay peculiar respect to laws passed by a legislature installed 
by a military commander (there are already laws on the Georgia statute- 
book against murder, robbery, and arson), or that it will arm the 
Governor with extraordinary powers, and give him an armed police or 
militia to enforce them. But we all know that the laws of a “ provi- 
sional legislature” will count for no more with the truly wicked than 
the laws of any other; that great powers, without the physical means 
of exercising them, would simply make the Governor ridiculous; and 
that there is no probability that the State would supply him with a 
police. 





General Terry’s other remedy is the restoration of military 
government, which, he says, “is a very simple process.” The restoration 
of a nominal military government is, no doubt, easy enough—a pen 
and a sheet of paper are all that is needed. But a real military govern- 
ment for Georgia, one that would secure life and property, would in- 
clude 10,000 soldiers, and these General Terry has not got, and is not 
likely to have. He has now less than 300 infantry all told, besides the 
artillery in the forts on the coast. There is really something comic in 
the notion which many good people seem to entertain, that if you call 
the government of the State a “ provisional” or a “ military,” and not a 
“civil government,” and do n’t let its representatives sit in Congress, 
the Ku-klux people will stay quietly in their beds at night, the police 
magistrates dispense even-handed justice, and the petty juries gtand 
nobly by the negro. What heightens the effect of this is, that while 
the State was under “ military government” before, these outrages were 
as common as they are now; and they will be common for a while after 
all thought of military government has been abandoned. Even the 
negro, for whose protection the proposed change is recommended, being 
something of a wag himself, will be amused when told that the govern- 
ment, being now called “ provisional,” he may sleep in peace. 





from “holding any act of Congress whatever invalid for any supposed 
repugnancy between such act and the Constitution of the United States, 
or for any supposed want of authority in the Constitution for the same.” 
Mr. Drake, of Missouri, made a long speech advocating it, in which, 
after saying a great many things with which everybody is familiar, 
about the impropriety of allowing five judges, or even one judge, to 
veto the acts of the legislature, he got down to the essential point— 
which is contained in the question, If Congress is to have the sole 
right of judging of the constitutionality of its acts, is not Congress 
omnipotent? No, says Mr. Drake; “this objection has no force, inas- 
much as it is based on the supposition that a majority of Congress 
would be equally regardless of their oaths of office, their fealty to the 
Constitution, and their duty to the people.” We suppose it must have 
emanated from some wicked man, probably a Copperhead; but then 
seeing “it has no force,” and the majority of Congress is sure not to 
do wrong, why have any Constitution at all? Why restrain this body 
of sages by any restrictions whatever? Why not let them make their 
own Constitution every session? Indeed, why administer any oath 
of office? Is not it an insult to make such a body swear that it will 
do its duty? In old times, it used to be supposed that constitutions 
were made for the protection of the minority against the majority, but 
then the simpletons of that period were not aware that majorities 
never tyrannize, or even desire to tyrannize. Mr. Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, in replying to Mr. Drake, asked “whether all history did not 
demonstrate that the greatest safeguard of liberty and private rights 
was to be found, not in the legislative branch of the government, but 
in the fundamental law administered by an independent and fearless 


judiciary?” Mr. Edmunds seems to be getting “ unsound.” 





M. André Cochut, the well-known French economist, has a very 
interesting article in the last number of the Reoue des Deux Mondes, in 
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which he states once more, and unanswerably, as it seems to us, the 
Cuban case against Spain, which is probably stronger than ever colony 
had against a mother country. There is hardly a single principle of 
political justice which has not been violated in the government of the 
island. Moreover, he alleges that the Cubans contributed heavily in 
money to assist the revolutionary chiefs in their arrangements for the 
overthrow of the Queen, and were thus entitled to expect a full share 
in whatever benefits flowed from the success of the enterprise. The 
reply of the Spaniards, of course, is that their good intentions were 
frustrated by the revolt, and that if the Cubans will lay down their 
arms they shall have justice. M. Cochut, however, suggests as one 
difficulty in the way of the Spanish Government in dealing fairly with 
the island, the heavy interest of the Spanish trading and manufactur. 
ing class in the maintenance of the monopoly of which the Cubang 
are now the victims. M. Cochut sees no probable termination to 
the present struggle, and no possible means of restoring Cuban pros- 
perity except the autonomy of the island, and lauds highly the 
forbearance and honorable dealing of the United States towards the 
Spaniards. 





The Porto Rican deputies have, however, at last obtained seats in 
the Cortes, and early in November gave that body an account of the 
condition of the island, which, according to them, is horrible. Six 
deputies out of ten spoke, and they all told the same story; there were 
no roads, no schools, no police; trials were secret, condemnations arbi- 
trary, punishments cruel, the laws mere decrees of the Governor, the 
taxes overwhelming, and, to crown all, there was slavery. The new 
constitution for the island has been drafted, admitting it to the rank 
of a Spanish province. 





An account of the proceedings in the McFarland divorce case has 
been furnished to the Cincinnati Commercial by an Indianapolis cor- 
respondent, from which it appears that violence to the extent of 
smashing furniture and crockery, besides habitual drunkenness and 
failure to support his family, and two or three abandonments of 
his wife, were proved against him by her father, herself, and Mrs. 
L. G. Calhoun, of the New York Tribune. But the proceedings 
were conducted as privately as possible ; the only notice to the defend- 
ant, who did not appear, was the publication of the summons four 
times in a weekly paper of the town of Martinsville in Indiana. The 
State Attorney appears to have intervened to the extent of cross-exam- 
ining the witnesses ; but a cross-examination without any knowledge of 
the facts, and without any instruction from the other side, was of 
course of no use whatever. Whatever be the merits of this case—and 
we have no intention of casting any discredit on any of the witnesses 
examined in it—we have only to repeat, as to the value of such divorces, 
that to annul a contract like that of marriage on an er-parte hearing, 
and without any notice, or attempt to give notice, to the other party, 
beyond publication in an obscure country paper eight hundred miles 
from his residence, is an enormity which Indiana may of course perpe- 
trate as she pleases, but to which other States ought to give no coun- 
tenance or sanction. We suppose there are few persons who are not 
cognizant of cases in which perfectly innocent, often helpless and de- 
pendent, wives have found themselves divorced in this way, without 
their knowledge, from rascally husbands, who, after having deserted 
them for the requisite year, and supplied proof of the requisite term of 
residence, are thus set free, perhaps to marry a paramour. 





T 


We perceive that subscriptions are being collected to assist in Mc- 
Farland’s defence, and judging from a little stump speech made by 
that gentleman to the coroner’s jury prior to his committal, he evi- 
dently considers himself the champion of domestic purity, and other 
people are helping to confirm him in his delusion. If anything were 
wanting to make this repulsive affair still more repulsive, it would be 
the conversion of his trial into a defense of the institution of marriage, 
and himself into a here; and yet, we fear, we shall witness it, or some- 
thing very like it. We believe he and his friends are abundantly able 
to provide for his defence, and we hope no indignation over the Richard- 
son marriage will seduce intelligent and respectable people into helping 
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to put a good face on a cold-blooded and cowardly murder, by giving 
him any money for any purpose. Do not let us have in New York a re- 
yolting farce like the Sickles or Cole trial. Mr. Beecher has, by the 
way, retracted his charge of adultery against McFarland, interpolated 
in the report of his address at the funeral which appeared in the New 


York Tribune. 





The Indianapolis Journal, in reply to the attacks, now so numerous, 
on the administration of the divorce laws of that State, says that “the 
Indiana lawyers and judges, far from encouraging divorce suits, dislike 
and avoid them extremely, and that persons coming into the State 
merely for the purpose of residing the length of time requisite to pro- 
cure a divorce, have the seal of social disapprobation irrevocably 
placed on them.” To get an Indiana divorce, the petitioner has to 
swear that he or she is a bond-ide resident of the State; and if he or 
she swears it, what, the Journal asks, can the Judge do? In short, it 
throws the whole blame of whatever scandal Indiana divorces have 
caused on the perjurers from other States who flock in to get them. 
This is all very well as far as it goes; but then who is responsible for 
the State’s being a place to which perjurers love to resort? Surely the 
people of it. When they find that their laws attract vicious people it 
is their duty to change them, instead of calling on other States, as the 
Journal does, not to have bad men and women among their population. 
One little change we will take the liberty of suggesting—a denial of 
divorce in all cases in which both parties are not real residents in the 
State, and the rigid exaction of proof of personal service of the summons 
on the defendant. It would appear, however, that a person coming into 
the State as Mrs. McFarland did, for the mere purpose of getting a 
divorce, is not a Lond-jfide resident, and, what is more to the purpose, 
the Judge, her lawyers, and the State Attorney must have known it. 





The Delaware State Journal and Statesman, after speaking of the 
vation in terms which modesty forbids us to quote, mentions, by way 
of giving additional weight to our views on the Georgia question, that 
“the editor holds a Federal office by appointment of General Grant.” 
The Journal and Statesman will, we are sure, be sorry to hear that there 
is no truth in this assertion. It describes what ought to be, no doubt, 
but which, alas! is not. We hold no office, and, what is worse, none 
has ever been offered us, nor has anybody ever “gone to Washington” 
on our account. To say that we do not feel this would be mere affecta- 
tion, through which the simplest would see. We should, we confess, 
have valued some little place greatly, not for the sake of the money, 
but for the sentiment of the thing. We have bottled up our wrath 
pretty well so far, but patience on some subjects has its limits, and 
General Grant will shortly hear from us. 





The conflict of the free-traders and protectionists in France grows 
faster and more furious. The treaty with England will be, next year, 
terminable on a year’s notice, and the protectionists are making fierce 
assaults on it, under cover of the odium attaching to the arbitrary way 
in which it was negotiated and imposed on the country. By way of 
stopping their mouths, the Government has ordered a commission to 
enquire into its effects on certain branches of manufactures about which 
most complaint is made—namely, metallurgy and its subsidiary trades, 
and the cotton, linen, and woollen manufactures. But the commission 
contains Rouher and Michel Chevalier, who helped to frame the treaty, 
as well as other free-traders, and is therefore treated by the protection- 
ists asa farce. To pacify them, the Emperor offered places on it to 
Pouyer-Quertier, the well-known manufacturer and agitator, as well as 
M. Brame, Baron Gros, and others; but as these gentlemen are only 
offered a voice, and not a yote, they will probably all decline. Pouyer- 





Quertier has done so already, with some indignation ; but then he is | 


legislature, both in Rouen and Paris, people not caring much about his 


| searcely probable that Austria will be one of the interesting trio.” 


whether he had not voted fourteen times for the law of Public Safety 
(which enabled the Government to transport people without trial). He 
had to confess, and, after confession, of course there was nothing left 
for him but to disappear. The south is, in the meantime, coming out 
fiercely in defence of the treaty—Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, as 
the representatives of the great silk and wine interests, joining hands 
in support of it. The general opinion now is that the executive will 
do nothing more about it at present, and the commission will report 
nobody knows when. 





The Austrian imbroglio seems to be making but little progress 
towards settlement, at least as far as regards the Czech difficulty. If 
the slaves could be got to lump their claims and pretensions, of course 
the trouble would soon be over. But then the Galicians claim autono- 
my as Poles, and mainly with the view of making the province a rally- 
ing-ground for the champions of Polish independence. The Bohe- 
mians, on the other hand, stand up fora revival, with the necessary 
modifications required by the federal union, of the historic kingdom 
of Bohemia, with of course a Czech government, against which 
2,000,000 of Germans resident in Bohemia, and possessing a large por- 
tion of its wealth and enterprise, protest violently. Until some ar- 
rangement has been hit upon that will satisfy all parties, or at all 
events supply a bond strong enough to hold the empire together, if 
exposed to any strains, all talk of Austria’s engaging in aggressive 
demonstrations against any other power is simply absurd. 





The New York Times, instead of waiting, as we proposed, three or 
six months to see whether that “triple alliance” came to anything, in- 
sists upon trying to “corner” us before Christmas, and, after having 
brought the Pall Mall Gazette against us, now produces the Moscow 
Gazette, as cited by Dr. Abel, the Berlin correspondent of the London 
Times, and Dr. Abel himself. Now, the Times ought to have quoted 
the whole letter; we would do so ourselves if we had room, as in this 
way we should put the alliance on the shelf till February, at least. 
What it does quote proves nothing. In the first place, the 7imes does 
not seem to understand the position of the Moscow Gazette. That 
paper owes all its importance to its being the organ of the fanatical old 
Moscovite party, and that party has undoubtedly some influence in 
Russia; but the Gazette is in no sense the organ of the Government, or 
the exponent of its wishes. We are sorry to find that the Zimes thinks 
it is better informed on questions of European politics than the Nation. 
On some questions it doubtless is; on others—and the probability of 
this triple alliance is one of them—we ayer, blushingly, that the 
Times is in error. In fact, we can think of no reason for the 
Times considering it an authority at all, except that Moscow is 
a great way off. Moreover—and this is the best of the story 
—the Berlin correspondent of the London Times, whom we admit 
to be one of the best authorities in existence on the politics 
of Germany, actually agrees with us and does n't agree with the 
Times. He refers, indeed, to the speculations of the Gazette, but only 
to express his opinion that there is nothing in them. He says that on 
the field of diplomacy “ there is many a seed sown that is not destined 
to grow up.” “People in Berlin,” he adds, “indulge the hope that 
the Paris and St. Petersburg parties at the bottom of the scheme will 
either be prevented by their sovereigns from carrying it out, or, them- 
selves thinking better of it, as was done some time ago in a similar 
case, eventually shrink from the perilous adventure of provoking the 
nation of Germany. Should these expectations be disappointed, it is 
We 
must remind the Jimes, also, that we never said that no “triple alii- 
ance” was “talked of in Europe.” What we said was (Nov. 18) that 
“few who have paid even slight attention to Austrian and Prussian 


naturally in a bad humor, having failed terribly as a candidate for the | politics during the past year will credit a report of an alliance, for any 


practical purpose, between Russia and Austria as against Prussia.” 


tariff gospel, and caring a great deal about his thick-and-thin support | 


of the worst acts of the Imperial régime during the last eighteen years. 
He was plunged into confusion on the platform in Paris by being asked, 
after having proclaimed himself-an unflinching foe of despotism, 





The Moscow Gazette says there ought to be an alliance between France 
and Russia for this purpose, and “hopes” there will. Dr. Abel says 
he doubts whether there will, and that “it is scarcely probable that 
Austria will belong to it.” 








The 
THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
Reapers of the Nation need not be reminded that, in our opinion, 
the discussion of the resumption of specie payments can never arrive 


at any satisfactory result so long as the present popular views of specie 
The whole theory of maintaining specie 


payments are adhered to. 
payments with a paper currency is based upon the ability of the bank 
or government that issues the paper currency to redeem it on presenta- 
tion. Now, the only paper currency that can be redeemed at all times 
is that for every dollar of which a gold dollar is held in readiness to 
redeem it by the bank or government issuing it. If a bank issues ten 
millions of currency and has nine millions of gold in its vaults, and 
the ten millions of currency are presented for redemption, the bank 
must suspend specie payments. If all the gold in the United States, 
estimated at about two hundred and forty millions of dollars, were in 
the vaults of the National Banks, and the National Banks were called 
upon to redeem all the currency they have issued—three hundred mil- 
lions—they would be obliged to suspend specie payments. If the 
United States Government contracted its greenback currency from 
four hundred and fifty-taillions to one hundred millions, and held its 
present stock of, say, ninety millions of gold, and the one hundred 
millions of greenbacks were presented for payment, the Treasury would 
have to suspend. If the Bank of France or the Bank of England 
were called upon to redeem one-half or one-third of their notes out- 
standing, they would have to suspend specie payments, just as the New 
York banks did in 1857 and in 1861. The ability of any bank to main- 
tain specie payments so long as it issues one dollar more of notes than 
it has specie in its vaults depends entirely upon that one dollar not 
being presented for redemption. It does not matter whether a bank 
has one dollar in gold for every two or three or four dollars of its cir- 
culation ; so long as it does not have one dollar in gold for each dollar 
of circulation, it will be obliged to suspend if the whole or a large 
portion of its circulation is presented for redemption. The soundness, 
the responsibility of the bank, its resources in other kinds of property, 
unlimited if you please, have nothing to do directly with its ability to 
redeem its circulation if presented. No one doubts the general sol- 
vency of the United States Government, yet if it had all the gold in 
the country in its vaults, it could not redeem its greenbacks if they 
were presented. The National Banks are supposed to be abundantly 
sound, yet if they bad all the gold in the country in their vaults they 
could not redeem their notes if they were presented. 

No one will believe this to be a serious statement. The answer will 
readily rise to every one’s lips: if the Treasury had so large an amount 
of gold in its vaults, every one would know that he could get the 
gold for his greenbacks whenever he wanted it, and no one would pre- 
sent any greenbacks for redemption, Or, if the National Banks had 
so much gold in their vaults, who would not prefer to hold and use 
and carry bank-notes? Who would think of presenting them for 
redemption ? 

But our statement is a perfectly serious one. The answer which 
rises to every one’s lips is precisely the whole popular fallacy that 
underlies the whole misunderstanding of the question. 

Paper money in our present state of civilization is in almost every 
respect preferable to specie. For all domestic uses, paper money that 
can be at all times redeemed for specie will have the preference over 
all other kinds of money. For domestic use no one will think of pre- 
senting greenbacks or national bank-notes for redemption as long as 
he knows that he can have them redeemed whenever he chooses. But 
there is one use for which paper money is not preferable to specie. 
There is one use for which paper money is totally useless, and for which 
specie is absolutcly required. That use is the payment of debt abroad. 
However much confidence foreigners may have in our securities, there 
is one security they will not take. They will not take our greenbacks 
nor our national bank-notes. When we have to pay them anything we 
owe them, they demand specie. They may be perfectly convinced that 
the Treasury or the banks have gold enough to pay every note twice 
over, but they do not want to send for it; others:‘to whom they owe 
money may not believe it; others may insist upon having the gold 
from them; and so they must insist upon having the gold from us. 
We have to send them the gold, and in order to get it we have to go 
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to the Treasury or the banks and ask them to redeem their notes, so 
that we can get the gold. We know perfectly well that they can re. 
‘leem them, every dollar, yet that does not prevent us from presenting 
the notes for redemption, because we need the gold, The popular fallacy 
is just this: that no notes will be presented for redemption as long as 
the holders know that they can have them redeemed at any time. The 

truth is, that under certain circumstances the ability of the banks to 

redeem their notes will not prevent the notes from being presented for 

redemption. Unless, therefore, the banks or the Treasury hold a dollar 

in gold for every dollar of currency issued, their ability to maintaiy 

specie payments after resumption will depend, not upon the popular 

belief in their ability to redeem, but simply upon the amount of notes 

that holders may be obliged to present for redemption because they 

need the gold. In other words, the ability of the banks or the Treasury 

to maintain specie payments after resumption does not depend, as the 

“practical, common-sense” school of financiers so confidently assert. 

upon the popular belief in their ability to do so, but simply upon their 

actual ability to redeem such notes as may be presented for gold 

needed to export abroud. In short, the ability of the Treasury or 

the banks to resume specie payments does not depend upon the Treas. 

ury, or the banks, or Congress, or the will of the whole people, Mx 

simply on the amount of gold likely to be required for export. If the 

amount of gold likely to be required for export is in excess of our an- 

nual production, no power that we know of can maintain resumption, 

If the amount of gold likely to be required for export is even near our 
annual production, the maintenance of resumption would be impossi- 
ble. Resumption and the maintenance of resumption will be possible 
just so soon as a steady annual export of specie of considerably less 
than our annual production gives a reasonable assurance that our grow- 
ing stock on hand will suffice to meet any sudden emergency of more 
than ordinary magnitude. Then resumption will be possible, but no 
sooner. 

Seen by the light of this statement, which we take to be incontro- 
vertible, Senator Sumner’s plan of resuming specie payments, by substi- 
tuting national bank-notes for the outstanding greenbacks, at once 
appears valueless. For the substitution of one kind of paper money 
for another cannot increase either our annual production of gold or 
diminish its probable annual export. It is true, as the Massachusetts 
Senator asserts, that the reduction of the amount of greenbacks out- 
standing, of which the national banks are obliged to have a certain 
quantity on hand for the redemption of their notes, would compcl 
these same banks to hold a larger proportion of specie for the same 
purpose, and thus gradually bring them nearer to the point where they 
could resume entirely in specie. But where is the specie to come from 
that they are to hold in increasing quantities? Will a law obliging 
the banks to hold it increase the supply? It is not claimed that it 
would, But it is claimed that, if the banks could not get the specie 
which the law required them to hold, they would be compelled to 
withdraw a corresponding quantity of their notes, and thereby get 
nearer to specie payments, In other words, the whole plan of Senator 
Sumner is disguised contraction, or nothing at all. Now, if the posi- 
tion taker by us at starting is correct, it must be shown that contrac- 
tion will either increase the production of gold or diminish its export, 
or else contraction can not be claimed as an aid of resumption. 

Thoughtful contractionists believe that a moderate contraction of the 
currency would cause increased economy, diminished consumption of 
foreign goods would diminish our imports from abroad, and thereby 
lessen the probable export of specie, and thus aid in resumption. We 
will not attempt to deny that contraction would cause increased econo- 
my; indeed, it would lead to some suffering and widespread impover- 
ishment, and a largely diminished consumption of foreign goods. But 
does a mere diminished importation also necessarily diminish the 
probable export of gold? The amount of gold to be exported, 
roughly stated, is the amount by which our imports exceed our ex- 
ports. The imports alone do not make up the difference. It is neces- 
sary that tlre exports continue the same. If the exports diminish as 
much as the imports, the balance to be covered by the export of gold 
would remain unchanged. Now, nothing can be more certain than 
that our ability to export largely depends upon a large domestic pro- 
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duction, that the only stimulus to domestic production or production | 
of any kind is found in the prospect of a profitable sale, that contrac- 
tion and forced economy diminish the prices of all products and 
diminish consequently the prospect of a profitable sale of products, 
diminish the stimulus to production, and consequently diminish pro- 
duction itself. But if our ability to export largely depends upon a 
large production, will not diminished production diminish our ex- 
ports, and will not smaller exports of products compel a larger export 
of coin? It is evident that contraction will not diminish the export 


of coin. 
We are not arguing the question of contraction generally. It is 


possible that our currency is in excess of our wants, and may have to 
be reduced, but any argument in favor of reduction must be based on 
some other grounds than its aid to specie payments by means of its 
supposed effect in diminishing the export of gold. That contraction is 
not necessary to produce economy is very evident from the fact that 
with our present expanded currency extravagance of every kind is 
notoriously decreasing every day, and is being followed by a compul- 
sory economy of the most pinching kind. That without contraction 
prices of every article are rapidly declining need not be told to any one 
who has anything to sell. That without a dollar of contraction our 
credit abroad is rapidly improving, every one knows who reads the 
daily papers. We are strongly impressed with the belief that within 
a few years the present circulation of the country will be largely 
decreased, but let not contraction therefore be prematurely urged as a 
remedy for evils that it will not cure, or as a doubtful stimulus to 
subtle changes that are accomplishing themselves without that aid. 
But when shall we be ready to resume? That question, of course, 
is not easily answered. Gold is now selling at about 123. The exports 
of gold this year have fallen considerably below those of last year, 
and for the last four months have entirely ceased. We have a large 
portion of an abundant grain crop, and of a liberal cotton crop at high 
prices, left to export. The present condition of the foreign exchanges 
indicates that there is no large foreign indebtedness now maturing, 
The importing trade all complain of unusual depression of business 
and a growing indisposition to import goods from abroad. There is, 
therefore, a reasonable probability that there will be no large coin 
export for some months to come. Should this presumption prove 
correct, and the present depression in business continue for any length 
of time, we shal! probably find by the end of spring that we have 
added a large portion of the annual production of specie ‘to our stock 
on hand, and are to that extent better prepared for resumption. The 
premium on gold is then likely to be lower. The losses involved in 
resumption are then likely to be less. The minds of the people, no 
longer looking at specie payments as a distant event, will have been 
gradually preparing for it. Returning thrift and economy will have 
increased our exportable products and diminished our importations 
far beyond what contraction or forced resumption could have done, 
and if we are, in addition, favored with good crops next fall, we may 
see Congress, in its session of 1870, discuss the practical measures 
necessary to resumption with some prospect of resumption being 
maintained. Until then, the whole question is likely to remain un- 


touched. 


THE BAR AND THE JUDGES. 

In any very evil state of society, the blame is generally to be about 
equally divided among all classes of men. The evil may be more con- 
spicuous at one point than at another ; but, on a close examination, it 
is usually found that the stain goes very deep and reaches all orders— 
all departments of government. In the discussion to which the judi- 
cial corruption of this State has given rise, the invectives of the press 
and public have been launched altogether at the heads of the venal 
judges. Very little has been said about the responsibility of the bar 
for the present state of things. Nevertheless, a good deal may be said 
with justice. In other countries, and in the better days of our own, the 
bar, in one way or another, always assumed a position of authority and 
responsibility about the organization and procedure of the courts of law. 
It has professed to know more on these subjects than the rest of the 
community, and has claimed the right of being listened to as an au- 
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thority on them. Thus it has dictated the selection of judges; it has 
moulded the reforms in pleading; it has managed the admission of its 
own members; in short, it has stood between the public and the courts, 
protecting each against the interference of the other. 

Of late years, however, not only in this State, but in all the States, 
a totally different view of the relations of the bar to the courts has 
become popular, and has at length not only worked its way into State 
constitutions, but bas now begun to be favorably regarded by many 
members of the very profession whose most deadly foe it is. Accord 
ing to this new theory, the judiciary is responsible, not to the bar, but 
to a vague, indeterminate, inconstant, changing body, popularly called 
and believed to be “the people,” but, in reality, being a succession of 
irresponsible party caucuses. According to this view, of course, there 
is no longer any relation of duty between courts and lawyers, The 
courts, just like any other political bodies, are responsible to their 
constituency, “ the people,” while the bar has now only duties to per- 
form toward its clients. In the old order of things, an order which still 
exists in theory, a barrister was an officer of court, responsible to his 
superior; in the new order he is about as much an officer of court as, 
let us say, an elective sheriff. Lawyers, knowing that they have no 
voice in matters relating to the judiciary, come to regard the judge 
somewhat in the light of an alien enemy gifted with extraordinary 
powers, the operation of which it is their business to elude as far as 
possible. 

Thus far the new theory only affects the relation of lawyers and 
judges,{without touching the essential characteristics of the bar as a 
learned profession. But it would be a mistake to suppose it stops 
here. Its next step is to change the organization of the bar. Under 
the pretence that justice requires that law, just like the ready-made 
clothes or retail apple business, should be thrown open to all comers, 
regardless of their ability or proficiency, the friends of the “ people” 
next broke down, whenever it was in their power, all the conditions of 
admission to practice. It was urged, as a conclusive argument, that 
no long study was required by the State of licensed pedlars or cattle 
drovers; why, then, should any be required of licensed attorneys? The 
people could judge, it was said, whether a lawyer was a good lawyer 
or a bad, and if this was so, there was no reason for any restrictions 
upon practice. It was in vain that it was replied that clients, as a 
mattcr of fact, found it very hard to judge between a charlatan and an 
efficient counsellor, or that the very persons who were least likely to 
be good judges were the same ignorant poor who were most likely to 
expose themselves to the deceptions of impostors. Nor did the advo- 
cates of the new order pay any heed to the argument—a very efficient 
one, if standing alone—that the entire judicial system, being a purely 
artificial creation, called into existence by the State for purposes of its 
own, was eminently a fit subject for regulations and restrictions of all 
kinds. We say this argument found no friends, and the reason is evi- 
dent. After the bench had been thrown into the market, it was absurd 
to maintain a fastidious inconsistency about the bar. So, at one fell 
swoop, bench and bar were thrown into the arena, and judicial and 
professional honors became the prizes of a degraded scramble. It is 
true that in most States “ boards of examination” were allowed to re- 
main amid the general wreck, but how much good they have done is 
hardly even problematical, for they have always been rather a legal 
fiction than anything else. The same deference to “the people” 
which gave the new movement its original impulse sufficed to pre 
vent the boards of examination from any greater efficiency than 
may be comprised in methodically registering and passing all appli- 
cants. It is perhaps surprising that these boards have not themselves 
been made elective bodies; if they had been, the dominant political 
party might have acquired the control of the bar as it has of every- 
thing besides. We throw this out as a mere suggestion for what it is 
worth. 

The remaining move made by the advocates of the changes we have 
been commenting on, was to keep at a low point the salaries of the 
judges. The effect of this upon the character of the bench is obvious. 
Its effect upon the relation of the bar to the bench, though less evi- 
dent, is no less real. The low rate of remuneration accorded the judges 
under the new system made it at first difficult, and at length impossible, 
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for any of the best lawyers to accept judicial positions, and thus one 
more link was severed between the judiciary and the bar. So long 
as the elevation of accomplished lawyers to the bench was a familiar 
spectacle, so long, of course, did the bar continue to regard itself as 
a part of one judicial whole. The more unfamiliar the spectacle, the 
more alien does the judiciary seem. Gradually the old ideas of mutual 
responsibilities and mutual duties die out. The lawyer comes to look 
upon himself as the carpenter or the tailor looks upon himself, and 
upon the bench as a political engine of oppression and wrong, which 
often thwarts, but may, if judiciously used, further his professional 
schemes. While the judges still continue pure, he uses ordinary 
means; when they become corrupt, he grumbles and becomes a cor- 
ruptor. He has no control, no influence, no authority; he is only a 
lawyet. Why should he interfere? The people elects Barnard, Cardozo, 
and McCunn ; if it likes them as well as Kent, and Marshall, and Story, 
let it beso. If the minds of the lawyers of this city were to-morrow 
opened for public inspection, who does not know the uniform type of 
cynical indifference which would appear to view ? 

For the last twenty’years the courts of this State have been steadily 
sinking in integrity, dignity, and intelligence, until to-day there is 
hardly a judge within the limits of New York who is not at least sus- 
pected of corruption the moment his name appears before the public. 
Yet in all this time the bar has maintained a timid silence on the sub- 
ject, some of the causes of which we have endeavored to point out. 
Although it has long been manifest to most of the intelligent lawyers 
of the city that unless they moved nobody would move, and the state 
of affairs must continue to grow worse until some terrible calamity 
should rouse the public to action, still they did nothing. They grum- 
bled in private, they confided horrible tales to their wives and their 
friends; but as for action, that seemed as far off as ever. The conse- 
quence of their silence was that, for a long time, no knowledge could 
be obtained of the nature of the difficulties in the way of reform, ex- 
cept what came in the shape of a vague, inarticulate cry from the 
newspapers. But the objection to the ordinary newspaper as an organ 
of law reform is, that however immaculate a slogan it may set up, its 
accusations of corruption are so common and so indiscriminate, and it 
is so unsparing at all times of its vocabulary of abuse, that when the 
necessity for really strong language comes, no one pays any more atten- 
tion to its attacks than they would in the case of an ordinary “ newspa- 
per controversy.” When, in addition to this, it is remembered that 
the profession of journalism does not generally include a knowledge of 
the common and statutory law, the slight effect of the great dailies in 
this matter may perhaps be accounted for. But let the bar speak, and 
all is different. The public will always attend to the opinions of ex- 
perts when the public interest is involved. And there are several signs 
that the prolonged and dangerous taciturnity of the bar is at length 
coming to anend. The appearance of the appeal by eminent lawyers 
on behalf of the judiciary amendment in this State, and the singular 
success with which this movement was attended, points to an increased 
interest in reform on the part of the only portion of the public who are 
really competent to pronounce an opinion. The projected organization 
of the Law Reform League within the bar points in the same direction. 
In 1873, according to the provisions of the new judiciary article, the 
question will be put to the people whether they will retain the present 
system or substitute that of appointment. All parties are disgusted 
with the present régime, and with energy and concerted action the 
elective system may in that year be for ever destroyed. On the other 
hand, if the change is not made then, the State goes on in the old road 
for twenty more years—until another constitutional convention meets 
—and then the effect of this may be imagined. 


A OATHOLIO LESSON FOR PROTESTANTS, 

THERE is one instructive feature of the C2cumenical Council, to 
which, however, it would, perhaps, be useless to draw the attention of 
anybody but Protestants; and that is, the striking illustration it offers 
of the power of organization. Catholics, of course, will not be per- 
suaded that the force which enables an old and not very able priest to 
summon from the four quarters of the globe an assembly whose deci- 
sions the greater portion of Christendom will regard as the direct 








utterances of Divine wisdom, and a dozen sovereigns are looking for 
with real anxiety, does not emanate directly, and as it were mira- 
culously, from the Almighty himself. But Protestants, whatever they 
may think of Romish doctrines, have long been satisfied, and with 
abundant reason, that the organization known as the Roman Catholic 
Church, such as we see it, with its great clerical army, its elaborate yet 
skilful discipline, its wonderful power of using all kinds and condi. 
tions of men for its own advancement, of adapting itself to )| 
stages of civilization and all varieties of manners and antecedents, 
of bringing learned and simple, proud and humble, to kneel before its 
altars with a forgetfulness of worldly distinctions which the Protestant 
sects all preach, and sigh, and pray for, but have never been able to 
bring about, is simply a legacy bequeathed to the modern world by 
the Roman Empire. Mr. Maine has pointed out, in the closing chap- 
ter of his great work, the influence which was exercised on the doc- 
trines of the Latin Church by the Roman lawyers, into whose practised 
and cunning hands the moulding of the ecclesiastical organization 
naturally passed, or, at all events, from whose minds and methods the 
church naturally received a powerful impress after it had emerged 
from the Catacombs and become the religion of the state. It was 
from them, too, that the clergy undoubtedly learned the art which 
they have never since lost—the art of government, the art which en- 
abled them to build up on the ruins of the political empire, and with- 
out other materials than savages and slaves, that splendid spiritual 
empire which, because it is spiritual, is perhaps the greatest glory of 
the human race, and whose wonderful passage through fifteen hundred 
years of storm and change, the oldest, proudest, and, all things con- 
sidered, most powerful of existing institutions, the @cumenical Council 
meets to celebrate. 

Now, the thing which distinguishes the Latin Church to-day from 
the Greek Church, and which distinguishes it from all the sects which 
have broken off from it, which makes it a sovereign power treating on 
equal terms with secular governments, instead of being a mere state 
institution for the spread of religious instruction, or an obscure asso- 
ciation of believers for worship and mutual edification, is, undoubt- 
edly, that it has from the beginning been managed by jurists, or men 
thoroughly permeated by the juridical spirit. Mere theologians, or 
mere moralists, or mere politicians, would have made shipwreck of tlic 
church as an organization long before the ninth century. The Chris- 
tian religion they, no doubt, would have preserved—that had founda- 
tions to which the Roman lawyers could make no additions; but the 
Catholic Church, as we now see and know it, could never have passed 
through the Dark Ages and come down to our time if there had not 
always remained at its head a body of men who had inherited the 
great traditions of the Roman bar, its knowledge of human nature, its 
sagacity, its subtlety, its faith in human reason, and, above all, in cul- 
tivated human reason, as the controller and director of the affairs of 
men. 

The Roman lawyers, it must be remembered, were not simply what 
the modern bar is so apt to be—a mere body of advocates enduring 
drudgery for hire; they were, in reality, a body of philosophers, to 
whom the Roman people committed, through several centuries, the 
moulding of their jurisprudence—that is, the application to the regu- 
lation of their public and private affairs of the best morality of the 
time. They were, too, almost equally familiar with legislation and 
administration, and passed with a facility unknown in ov™ day from the 
laborious studies of the closet to the command of armies and govern- 
ment of provinces. In short, the Roman people, wonderful in many 
ways, were above all wonderful in this, that they not only emerged 
from barbarism mainly through their own efforts, but they, through 
all their storms and_revolutions, never lost sight of the fact that if a 
state is to live or be worth living in, its ablest men must make its laws 
and fill its offices; that, whatever the wishes of the people may be, it 
is in the silence of the jurist’s study, and not amid the clamor of the 
forum, that the machinery for carrying them out must be provided. 
The result was that, in spite of their complete ignorance of political 
economy, and their maintenance of slavery, they succeeded, without 
gunpowder, or steam, or electricity, in building up an immense empire, 
in completely assimilating the greater part of it to Rome herself in 
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morals and manners, and in so thoroughly permeating it with the 
spirit of her civilization that at this day her language forms the 
groundwork of that of three of the greatest nations of modern 
Europe, and there is not a court in Christendom whose judgments are 
not influenced or moulded by the opinions of the great lights of Roman 
jurisprudence. The Roman bar did not pass away without teaching 
the clergy the secret of Roman strength; and they used their know- 
ledge and their juridical habits of thought to build up that wondrous 
ecclesiastical structure which to-day excites so much of the world’s 
awe or detestation. They met the savage northern invaders in the 
same spirit of self-confidence which Suetonius expressed so finely in his 
speech to the legionaries in Britain when, with his little handful of 
men, he found himself opposed to the countless hosts of Boadicea— 
“not to mind the noise and empty threats of the barbarians; that the 
fate of every battte was decided by the swords of a few brave men.” 

It is very certain, as it seems to us, therefore, that “the army of 
progress” may learn a good deal from that venerable and, as many 
think, effete organization, the church. Human character has, within 
historic times, undergone considerable modification; but the constitu- 
tion of the human mind remains and will remain the same as long as 
the race lasts. Knowledge will always be power; reason will always, 
in the long run, govern the affairs of men. Its doing so is one of the 
lines by which Providence has separated man from the brute. Human 
society is the most delicate of all pieces of God’s handiwork; more 
delicate by far, even, to him who considers it aright, than the human 
body; and the power, the longevity, the influence for good, the share 
in carrying the world on to that golden age for which, whether as the 
Kingdom of God or the Good Estate, so many generations have sighed 
and have yet to sigh, which may be attributed to any one community, 
will always depend on the amount of cultivated reason it contains, 
which it brings to the conduct of its business. For communities 
which deliver themselves over to vain babblers, and potterers, and ig- 
noramuses, and believe that the heights of heaven can be scaled by 
much speaking, there is clearly no lasting place, no great or illustrious 
destiny, reserved in this world of ours as at present ordered. 


A PEEP INTO THE CABINET WINDOWS. 
WasHIneton, December 12, 1869. 

Tue liberal reformer’s idea of an administration after his own heart 
would no doubt at the outset assume, like Voltaire’s satire and Presi- 
dents’ messages, that in this best of possible worlds this nation is the 
best of possible nations, and by consequence this Administration the 
best of all administrations, past or to come. But at this point the 
connection between the ideal and the real is certain to stop. The 
reformer would have said to himself that here, at the beginning of a 
period of sound and healthy reaction, is a new government chosen by 
common consent to restore peace, to sweep away abuses and corruption, 
to guide our great and vague ideas of national progress, and, as the 
result of all, to fix again deep in the popular mind the sound princi- 
ples of constitutional republicanism, which have lost a little of their 
power, thanks to war and party politics. By a sort of natural and 
inevitable growth, a whole scheme of duties would develop itself 
regularly and consistently in the new President’s mind, and, when the 
time came for laying it before the world, there could be no confusion or 
blundering ; each part Of the composition would be strongly sketched ; 
harmony would rule everywhere; nothing would be wanting or out of 
place, nor could there be gaps, or botches, or blurs in a work where 
every touch was subordinate to a central idea. In an ideal President 
there are no mistakes of judgment, and still less any evasion of respon- 
sibilities which are the essence of government. All his words are 
weighed, with the end of maintaining the executive in its proper 
position of the chosen leader of the people in all its liberal and pro- 
gressive projects. But perhaps one would take most pleasure in the 
working of an ideal administration; the unity and the solidarity, se 
to speak, of the different elements of the administrative brain; the 
economy of force shown in intelligent co-operation, from the President 
down to the errand-boys; the long and laborious discussions on what 
seem small points, as the disposition of a few thousand dollars in relief 
of taxation, or the difference of one-half per cent. in the interest of a 
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new loan; the quick and decisive resistance to impertinent dictation 
from outside, as in the case of removals from office ; the open and cor- 
dial reception of knowledge, from whatever source it might come; the 
deliberateness of reflection and decision ; the unanimity when decision 
is reached; in short, the fixed purpose showing itself through every 
act to place the executive at the head of the government and the 
nation. 

If any one who took up the President’s message last Monday had 
these ideas in his head, he probably felt a lively degree of disappoint 
ment, Almost at the outset he would discover that the President does 
not propose to himself any general scheme of action, and he would be 
perplexed at learning that the President, so far from showing zeal for 
the correction of abuses, wishes to postpone all consideration of the 
taxes which most swarm with gross abuses, and this, too, without offer- 
ing the smallest reason for postponement. The evils of the Civil Service 
do not even meet with so much as a word of notice, and the views 
presented in regard to political economy are almost calculated to upset 
one’s faith in the progress of knowledge, and to call from another world 
the angry ghost of Adam Smith. Nor is this all. That the Government 
should express opinions which seem to a part of the public quite inde- 
fensible, is nothing very new to the world; but that it should express a 
variety of views on the same subject, each inconsistent with the others, 
and sometimes equally indefensible, is a novelty in administration. But 
the documents that come with the message offer precisely this spectacle. 
The President, for example, urges as the cardinal point of his internal 
policy an immediate return to specie payments by means of a sliding 
scale, without necessary contraction. The Secretary of the Treasury 
dissuades immediate resumption, but if anything is to be done he in- 
clines to a regular monthly contraction. A reformer may be ready to 
agree with either, but certainly cannot follow both. The Secretary's 
political economy is quite as eceentric as that of his chief, but it would 
puzzle a professional juggler to know what he is driving at in regard to 
the commercial marine. The President recommends a reduction of the 
income tax. The Secretary’s whole financial scheme seems limited to 
the conception of a visionary four and a half per cent. loan, and he 
would leave everything else, even the income tax, as it is, in order 
that the Government may continue to the end of time its superb 
operations in shaving its own notes. The Comptroller of the Currency 
has, on his specialty, views which are also peculiar to himself. The 
Secretary of the Interior urgently presses a reform of the Civil Service, 
which the President and the other Secretaries apparently are either 
indifferent or opposed to. And to crown all, while the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury vie with each other in dissuading inter- 
ference with the taxes, the Special Commissioner of the Revenue, with 
their apparent consent and encouragement, issues a most elaborate and 
vigorous denunciation of the tariff. 

Here is certainly richness! Never was there a government which 
left its affairs in a looser, not to say a more slovenly conditicn, or 
troubled itself less about appearances. But the confusion has its advan- 
tages, too, and one of them is that any ordinary outside observer can 
without an effort look, as it were, into the windows of the Cabinet, since 
the windows are thus left wide open for every curious loafer to gape at, 
The President's message is an actual challenge to analytical criticism. 
One may take it to pieces like a child's puzzle. Here is the sensible 
and cautious touch of the Secretary of State! Yet it would have been 
interesting if he had expressed a little more distinctly his ideas as to 
the present legal status of the Alabamaclaims. There, all in a row, are 
ranged the other Secretaries! Every now and then one catches a ner- 
vous stroke which recalls the manner of the Attorney-General. So far, 
all is order; all is, if not very great, at least very good. But when one 
looks for the most important officer of the Government, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, one asks with surprise where on earth he hasstuffed him- 
self, and whence comes it that his department is in such hopeless con- 
fusion? Are the remarks on reciprocity conceived in his style? Is the 
postponement of reform in taxation his brilliant idea? The message 
recommends a reduction of the income tax, but Mr. Boutwell recom- 
mends maintaining all the taxea. Still less is the Secretary's hand to 
be seen in the ourrency projects of the message, which are in the most 
undisguised opposition to his ideas as contained in the report. The 
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four and a half per cents may indeed be set down to his credit without 
a sigh, but the suggestion of a Commissionership of Customs Revenue 
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is surely a long-cherished and often-urged project of Mr. Wells. What, | 


then, has happened to the Secretary of the Treasury? The wide space 
his figure should fill is left void and blank, except for the vague outline 
of half-a-dozen blurred and unrecognizable forms which seem at one 
time to resemble the President, at another some one Secretary, or, 
again, some face not known to Washington. Is it possible that Mr. 
Boutwell has of his own accord obliterated himself in this shocking 
manner, or has he been compelled to do so? Or, most alarming sup- 
position of all, is this droll figure of four and a half per cent. all that 
really exists of Mr. Boutwell anywhere in this world; his whole and 
identical image; what Carlyle would call Mr. Boutwell’s mysterious 
ME, standing in the conflux of eternities ? 

Whliatever may be the reason, it is perfectly evident that the financial 
part of the message shows nothing but confusion, want of concert, and 
strange mixture of boldness and timidity. The boldness is most evi- 
dent in the remarks on the currency, and it is curious that precisely 
these remarks, all share in which is repudiated by the Secretary, 
show more study and reflection than almost any other part of the 
message. The President's plan of resumption is that which Sir Robert 
Peel adopted for the Bank of England in 1819, with the omission of 
much cumbrous machinery, and the substitution of a very ingenious 
scale of appreciating the value of the greenback in proportion to the 
ordinary rate of interest, so that there could be no motive for hoarding 
greenbacks, the bonds still remaining a better investment for capital. 
There is one weak point in this plan, which is the danger of a sudden 
turn in the foreign exchanges; but even against this the Treasury 
might be easily protected. The timidity of the message is most con- 
spicuous in the evasion of the difficulties of taxation, and the only 
reason for this timidity seems to be the eagerness of the party hacks to 
escape the issue of protection, which threatens to cause serious trouble, 
and perhaps a general break-up of party lines. Yet it is universally 
agreed by all parties concerned that this recommendation to postpone 
can amount to nothing. The coal and iron battle has already begun, 
and must be fought out, whatever side the Administration takes. The 
only effect of the President’s course is to throw the whole subject over 
to Congress, and to weaken and distract the energy of the reformers, so 
as to make it probable that the session will be wasted in empty dis- 
putes. Still, another result may be to encourage the movement which 
is on foot to put an end to Mr. Wells and his commission, which ex- 
pires next June by limitation, unless renewed by a direct vote in Con- 
gress. a 
Turn and twist all these different threads, however, whichever way 
one chooses, they invariably lead back at last to the sume point. While 
in all other respects the message is a strong document, and while the 
Secretary of State, though standing on less favorable ground, has sur- 
prised even his friends, and seems almost to carry the Administration 
on his shoulders, yet, wherever the region of finance is touched, one 
only finds the most unconcealed proof of a lack of unity, and often of 
irresolution or even downright ignorance. Something has evidently gone 
wrong in the Treasury, or the Secretary has proved himself to lack the 
strength necessary for his place, since wherever he is seen his influence 


is absolutely negative. This internal discordance makes the whole | 


financial policy of the President more or less a failure. Even his bold 
lead in the currency question is weakened by it, since it is evidently 
not in harmony with his other ideas and those of his chief subordinate. 
But, after all, the true significance of the weakness so brought to light 
is the question it raises, whether, in the face of coming necessities, the 
situation can possibly last. 


FATHER HYAOINTHE AS AN ORATOR. 

Tue discourse of Father Hyacinthe in the Academy of Music last 
Thursday evening (the French conférence is a more expressive term for 
what was neither sermon, oration, nor lecture) was a charming lesson in 
rhetoric for American orators, professional or lay, fledged or unfledged. It 
was marked by the absence of that constant peculiarity of American 
oratory—the making an effect, or, what is worse, trying to make one; for 
whether or not the effect is produced, the effort at effect is conscious to the 
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speaker and palpable to the hearer. An American orator goes at his 
audience as an enemy to be vanquished by the force of his logic, his 
figures, or his facts ; to be captivated by some strategy of words; or, if need 


| be, ridden over by a tremendous charge of eloquence at the last. AJ] 


through his speech or oration he is working up his effects, with his mind 
so intent upon these that a perceptive hearer is all the while aware that 
an assault is being made upon him by a succession of climaxes; and as 
the speaker approaches the last of these, there is an accelerated movement, 
as at the close of a symphony, for which the whole apparatus of sound and 


| motion is brought to the utmost intensity of action. With rare exceptions, 





the American orator does not at the outset put himself en rapport with 
his audience, as people of average good sense and an intelligent interest 
in his subject, to whom he is about to talk because he has something to 
say that is worth their hearing. He begins by feeling around his audi. 
ence for some point of sympathy or attack, as the case may be, and seldom 
loses his consciousness either of himself or of his hearers by absorption in 
his theme. In these respects, American oratory is intensely forced and 
mechanical. 

Father Hyacinthe, on the contrary, appeared before an audience of 
three thousand strangers in the quiet, easy way in which he converses in 
the parlor. Hardly seeming to raise his voice above the tone of ordinary 
conversation, he took up the word “apology,” just dropped by the presi- 
dent in introducing him—*“ et moi aussi, mesdames et messieurs, j at besoin 
d'une excuse ;” and after two or three minutes of pleasant, animated con- 
versation, he had an audience of sympathizing listeners, to whom he could 
talk, if he chose, with his hand in his pocket—feeling that he had them 
there also. To be sure, he had the reputation of a great orator, and the 
favoring interest that attaches to his peculiar position ; but these put him 
to the disadvantage of having to realize everybody’s ideal of himself, and 
to disappoint a curiosity that prudence and delicacy forbade him to gratify. 
Yet speaking in an unaccustomed place and dress, amid surroundings far 
from congenial to his clerical tastes, under a cruel hoarseness—saying 
nothing of the Pope and Council or of his own position and prospects—he 
held the rapt attention of the assembly, and received its enthusiastic 
response. What was the secret of this? That one who for years has 
been acknowledged the foremost pulpit orator of Paris, the bare announce- 
ment of whose name would draw thousands to Notre Dame two hours 
before the appointed service, and whose conférence would hold standing 
for another hour the volatile and the serious, the common and the culti- 
vated, in one accord of fixed, silent, earnest attention, must have the gift 
of speech in its divinest qualities, would have been accepted upon the testi- 
mony of these facts themselves, had no opportunity been given here for 
observing and analyzing so renowned an orator. And now that he has 
been seen and heard in contrast with our own orators, it is difficult to say 
more than this—that he does move his hearers with a masterly and fasci- 
nating power, and (as De Pressensé has described his preaching 
in Notre Dame) “seems to send over them a breath that lifts them 
like the waves of the sea,” while at the same time his own soul “ is like an 
JEolian harp, quivering with intelligence and sensitiveness, vibrating 
with every breeze that blows about it.” 


His manner, as we have said, is easy and natural—that of a cultivated 
gentleman engaged in earnest, animated conversation. A musical and 
flexible voice, possessing that peculiar quality called sympathetic, at once 
charms the ear and excites the hearer to a pleasurable susceptibility inde- 
pendent of the words spoken ; and the orator has so trained and cultivated 
this instrument that though it possesses no great compass, and is incapa- 
ble of deep and heavy notes, a mere inflexion will give new force to a sen- 
tence, and a word or clause uttered diminuendo will seem to draw after it 
the soul of the hearer into the very depths of the speaker’s own soul. 
This magnetism he knows well how to use, and the natural play of emo- 
tions through the tones and cadences of his voice is the very perfection of 
oratorical art. Father Hyacinthe uses this power to the best advantage 
in those two effective forms of sentence, the antithesis and the climax. 
His sentences are transparently clear, and so well constructed that every 
word is fitted to its place; and when he advances from step to step in 
thought, until the sentence grows to a paragraph, each clause is so 
adjusted to its fellows, and the whole structure is so simple and withal 
so rhythmical, that the mind takes it in without an effort—or, rather, is 
carried into it as if this were its own thinking. But in the delivery, 
Father Hyacinthe makes every advance of thought telling by his varied 
rendering of the emphatic word. Thus, in his discourse upon “ Civil 
Society and Christianity,” speaking of the original right to the soil of him 
who first cultivates it, he says: 
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“Ah! when I have done this, there is no power on earth— 
even though it call itself Louis XIV.—which has the right to 
stand up and say, as this monarch once said, ‘I am the owner; 
you are the tenant.’ No! the owner is myself. 
well as crop. You cannot rend that patch of earth from me; neither can 
you give me a title to it. My right consists in the act of my will, which 
said to this field, this forest, Be mine. My right consists in the landmark 
I have placed in the hedge I have planted. My right! it is in the sweat 
of my brow, the blood ‘upon my hands, the rude embraces with which my 
jove and labor have seized and fertilized the land. Henceforth that land 
belongs to the person of man. I hold it in my own right, and God stands 
by me in the claim.” . 

The finish of each sentence in Father Hyacinthe’s discourses shows 
that they are fashioned with care, yet there is nothing elaborate or com- 
plicated in their construction. He does not write before speaking, but 
meditates long and profoundly, and brings everything into the best shape 
in his own mind. In speaking, his gestures, like his voice, obey the im- 
pulses of nature ; he never studies dramatic effects. 

The thought of Father Hyacinthe’s discourses is not properly philo- 
sophical in its conception, nor formally logical in its method. Rather it 
is philosophy under the forms of poetry, and logic fused into feeling. Yet 
every discourse evinces a subjective order of reflection and composition in 
the mind of the orator. As one listens to him the method of his discourse 
is latent—for seldom is his argument in the form of a syllogism, or strictly 
consecutive—and at times he appears rather to be saying beautiful and 
brilliant things about his subject than developing the subject itself. Yet, 
as in the best musical compositions the trained ear will detect the theme 
running through the entire movement, so in the after-study of one of 
Father Hyacinthe’s conférences, if not at the moment of listening, there is 
apparent a law of unity ordering the movement of the whole; a central 
theme of thought around which his exquisitely toned sentences move as 
progressive variations. 

This was true of last Thursd#y’s conférence. His subject was “ The 
Conduct of Life.” First defining life as essentially motion, having a point 
of departure, a direction, and an end, he described the heart as the force 
motrice in the life of man, a force at once conciliating and ruling between 
reason and sense ; it idealizes and purifies both thought and sensation ; 
the sensations mount to it, and reason descending, the two therein unite 
arid fecundate. Reason alone cannot supply a serene emotion, a principle 
of consolation. In the moral order the heart is the power of loving. 
Above all, man is a lover, and therein lies his strength. He who thinks in 
his heart isthe true man, the good man, the happy man. At this point 
the speaker broke forth in a fervid exhortation to love—love the family, 
love country, love the state, love right and justice, love the church, 
not asa sect, but as that divine institution which unites under one banner 
all the children of Jesus Christ. The heart as the motive power teaches 
that life should be devoted neither exclusively to temporal things, nor to 
heavenly things to the neglect of the earthly. As at the first, man was 
placed in the Garden to till it, so the Eden of to-day is our planet, which 
we are to subdue and enrich as an act of duty to God and a preparation 
for heaven. And so the heart carries religion into daily life. And this 
motive power tends to the realization of the brotherhood of humanity, a 
consummation which Father Hyacinthe eloquently described as the grand 
problem of the nineteenth century and of this continent. 

Here was a course of thought and argument logically connected in the 
mind of the orator, though not after the manner of Mill; and areal philos- 
ophy, both mental and ethical, though not formulated after the manner of 
Sir William Hamilton. Indeed, a part of the charm of Father Hyacinthe’s 
oratory lies in the fact that he conveys important truths by suggestions 
rather than propositions, and is so much the thinking of the heart. Yet it 
is not wanting in deep, close thinking—a little scholastic, and at times 
mystical, but nevertheless profound and original thinking ; for while it is 
easy to see that to an American audience there was nothing new or strik- 
ing in last Thursday’s conférence, yet from him it was both fresh and orig- 
inal ; and there was an intense interest in hearing from the lips of a priest 
of the Roman Catholic Church the declaration of the sovereignty of con- 
science, the sanctity of marriage, the divine ordination of the family, the 
spiritual unity of the Church, the universal brotherhood of mankind in 
freedom and equality. Despotic rule in France has taught him the art of 
uttering the boldest truths under suggestive forms that escape the letter 
of the law ; and so in these significant utterances he defined his position 
toward the Pope and the Church without really naming either. His ad- 
dress before the Peace League is a fine example of this power in its hits at 
“personal government.” All his thoughts are in harmony with the high- 
est truths, and show the broadest sympathy with humanity, and the wid- 
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est charity for all who possess the love of Christ. They seem to flow 
spontaneously from the heart ; and this marks the third and highest point 
Father Hyacinthe is a man of deep convic- 
tions ; a thoroughly sincere man ; one feels that he believes what he says, 
and is in earnest because he believesit. This sincerity and earnestness of 
feeling rise at times to a sublime fervor of utterance. As he portrayed 
the heart as the true motive power of life, he stood before his audience the 
impersonation of his doctrine that the heart creates ideas—that ideas are 
not gained by climbing the ladder of reason, but “ descend from God, and 
take life and dwell within us, and make the mystery of our actual life, its 
deliciousness, its sublimity, its deification.” In uttering such sentiments, 
Father Hyacinthe is borne aloft by the fervor of his own feeling ; with up- 
turned eyes, unconscious of himself or his hearers, he seems to be con- 
versing with God in the lofty, fiery strains of Isaiah, or rapt in contempla- 
tion with the mystic beauty of Fra Angelico. De Pressensé had caught 
this impression when he wrote, “The imagination of Father Hyacinthe is 
beautiful and grand ; he seems even to be lifted by the movement of his 
own thought and heart, and at his best moments he has a power of fascina- 
tion which is absolutely incomparable.” Such an orator is one that the 
world will not suffer to be silent, and if the Church of Rome has no more 
use for him, he will yet find a pulpit broad enough for both Christianity 
and man. 


FRANCE.—BISHOP DUPANLOUP AND M. VEUILLOT. 
Panis, November 26. 

Turis is a fortnight of “sensations,” and what the French call events. 
The Ollivier Ministry and the Dupanloup Letter—these are, in truth, 
“ événements” in Parisian parlance. As the latter of the two is by far the 
most important, and that whereof the importance will be longest felt, 1 will 
begin by it. Every American reader will still have in his mind the fiery pro- 
testation of the great Carmelite, Father Hyacinthe, three months since. 
Scarcely a few days after, came a short but curious appeal to him from the 
Bishop of Orleans, imploring of him not to be implacable in his resolve, 
but to re-enter the bosom of the church. 

For those who know Monseigneur of Orleans, this letter, some 
weeks back, meant simply that he felt uncertain as to the issue of the 
(Ecumenical Council, was inclined to believe the Jesuits would have the 
best of it, did not intend in that case to oppose them, but was sorely grieved 
at finding such a theologian and such a celebrity arrayed against him as the 
Pére Hyacinthe. Things have marched since then ; and, by dint of exam- 
ining closely into the actual position of matters, the ambitious Felix 
of Orleans has discovered that probably the Ultramontane party may 
suffer a defeat before the assembled church at Rome. Accordingly, to the 
stupor of the ultra devout, out came the active and talented Bishop, ten 
days since, with a pastoral letter, which took all France by surprise. He 
therein exposed doctrines which, in fact, are merely those which lie at the 
root of Father Hyacinthe’s terrible protest—doctrines which are one and 
the same with those of the German episcopal manifesto, and re-echo all 
that the so bitterly disliked Archbishop of Paris had put forth in his vale- 
dictory letter to his clergy. 

In very dutiful and circumspect language, the Bishop of Orleans treated 
as heterodox and “ impossible” any attempt to proclaim the infallibility 
of the Pope. He distinctly asserted the infallibility of the assembied 
church, and the primacy of the Pope. He distinctly stated that the sover- 
eign Pontiff is “primus inter pares,” and absolutely nothing more. He 
reverted straight to the doctrine of St. Augustine, and of all the fathers of 
the church, and above all (and worst of all, in Jesuit eyes!) he declared 
the church and the episcopacy of France to have always been, and still to 
be, the truest, best guardian of Christian tradition and doctrinal truths. 
This is true—but this implies “Gallicanism,” the word so abhorred of 
all Jesuits—the word in which such men as Bossuet, upoa whom it has 
been the delight of the Ultramontanes of our day to throw odium of 
every kind, conquered. The camp of the devout was in pain and vex- 
ation extreme, sorely put to it, and really knowing not which way to 
turn. “On ne sait d quel saint se vouer” became a plain truth, for Mon- 
seigneur of Orleans had, through his violence and intolerance, become 
the “saint” of all the ranting old women and canting young priests 
in France. And lo! here was this paragon of piety, this doctor, this surest 
and severest of spiritual guides, backsliding, and slipping about neither 
more nor less than the old serpent himself, or Father Hyacinthe, which is 
allone. Who to believe in now, since this prop had given way! “ Be. 
lieve in no one,” cry the Jesuits ; “ there is no belief in science, or in truth, 
or in man, or even in the Gospel! There is but the Pope only! Believe 
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in him—once make him infallible, and the whole thing is easy enough.” 
Granted; but these very Ultramontane brawlers had affirmed Felix of 
Orleans to be next to infallible himself! What was to be done? Pend- 
ing this, there came worse. Of course, the mouthpiece of the perplexed 
and discomfited had been M. Veuillot in the Univers. Of course, no 
sooner was the Orleans manifesto published, than he prepared his cudgels, 
and set to work right lustily to belabor M. Dupanloup, as he had already 
belabored M. Mazet, the learned and pious Bishop of Suza. But this 
time Tartuffe-Veuillot had met with infinitely more than his match, and he 
brought down upon his head, to the very last drop of the vials, wrath 
that had been gradually filling at the source of the public indignation. 
Mgr. d’Orleans turned round, doubled his fists, set to with a will, and— 
there is no Veuillot left! There is an ugly, shapeless, unclean mass, bet- 
ter to contemplate from afar than to touach—and that was Veuillot ! and that 
is what the deadly blows and cutting stripes of the most idolized of intol- 
erant bishops have made of him! I doubt whether anywhere in literature, 
prose or verse, from Juvenal to Junius, there exists anything so ferocious as 
this episcopal onslaught. But rarely, if ever, has anything been so well 
deserved. 

The effect is tremendous ; it is as if the roof of Notre Dame had fallen 
in, and crushed the entire congregation. People shake themselves, get 
rid of the dust and rubbish of a great demolition, and look around to see 
where they are and what has become of their neighbors. I have lived 
nearly all my life in France, and for fifteen or twenty years seen many 
things happen, but such a sensation as the Bishop of Orleans has created 
I have not seen since the coup d'état of ’51. It is a coup d'état in the 
realm of conscience, and not perhaps to be duly appreciated by foreigners ; 
not to be appreciated by any one who had not made a study of the moral 
and religious situation of this country for the last ten or twelve years. 


Just after Father Hyacinthe’s letter a very devout (but enlightened) 
Catholic said in my hearing: “We are lost, for they will make a second 
Spain of France, and all true faith will be trodden down by gross, impious 
idolatry.” This is the situation which, it is probable, M. Dupanloup’s two 
recent publications will help to modify; and for whosoever thinks the 
religious condition of a nation worthy his attention, it is certainly one of 
the most important events that could occur. But I again repeat that, for 
those who know M. Dupanloup, there is more importance in Ais having 
been the executioner in this case than if any other member of the French 
episcopacy had been so. If the cause of the Ultramontanes and Jesuits 
had not been a losing one, Hotspur-Felix of Orleans would never have as- 
serted himself as he has done; consequently, his conduct implies even 
more than an individual act, and gives hopes to all true and intelligent 
Christians that good and not evil may yet come of the Roman Council. 

A few words may not be thrown away in describing some of the vari- 
ous phases of the official life of the Bishop of Orleans. As a young man, 
he distinguished himself chiefly by his friendship with the group of liberal 
Catholics, such as Lacordaire, Montalembert, Cochin, the Broglies, and 
others; and he remained several years curé of St. Roch without being 
particularly famed, even for his eloquence. There were orators in the pul- 
pit, as Ravignan, Lacordaire, and others, so much more eloquent than him- 
self that it was not until they were no more that his celebrity began. He 
based its origin upon his liberalism, and in 1853 made himself a candidate 
for the Académie Frangaise. Though the public was much surprised 
thereat, he was elected, and for several months the cry of “A liberal 
prelate!” was raised and echoed through the world of letters. Until 
the current of Ultramontanism set in with such sudden and unexpected 
strength (chiefly after Castelfidardo), the Bishop of Orleans did nothing 
to forfeit the reputation he had gained, but about six years ago he gave 
signs of an intemperance of zeal and an intolerance that plunged his 
friends into despair, and caused the Jesuits to exult. This phase endured 
till a few days since, and then came the pastoral letter to his clergy, 
which took people of every shade of opinion aback. Above all, the friends 
of Father Hyacinthe are full of rejoicing, and say, “ Now you see how, in 
the main, he was right in all he said; for here is the champion of Rome, 
and of the Syllabus even, taking his stand in reality upon the same ground, 
and resisting all attempts at encroachment on the part of the Pope.” The 
one word is spoken, the one step taken, by the Bishop of Orleans, from 
which he can never recede. He has thrown in his lot with the “church” 
instead of with the Pope’s person ; and it is to be hoped that the majority 
of the episcopacy of all nations will follow him. If so, greater benefits 
may ensue upon the convocation of the Council than are generally ex- 


pected. 
Now, to turn to politics. The notion of a ministry formed by a minis? 
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ter, and not imposed upon a certain number of ministers by the Emperor's 
will or caprice, is also an event which makes the public open its eyes jn 
wonderment at the progress made by liberal ideas within the last six 
months. If Emile Ollivier remains firm and does not give in, he will have 
done as much for political as the Bishop of Orleans for religious freedom. 
If he yields one iota of what he demands, he will have lost the finest posi- 
tion any man has occupied in France since Casimir Perier. ‘ There is less 
importance in the objection made by people generally to M. Ollivier than you 
would suppose. They say, “He is incapable of being an efficient minis 
ter—he is not a politician—not a statesman.” That may be; nay, I am 
disposed to think that is so; but his capacity or incapacity for politics ay q 
minister is not at present what he is called upon to prove. The part he js 
called upon to play is that of an independent, honest man, who will jo; 
be a minister save on the conditions which He thinks right, and save on 
the one condition of responsibility for the evil or the good he may achieve. 
Should Emile Ollivier obtain power on the conditions of forming a cabinet 
and being responsible for its policy, he may, after he has obtained it, wield 
it with more or less capability. That is of small consequence. Should he 
prove a capable minister, so much the better; should he prove an incapa- 
ble one, his work will be done all the same, for no other after that will con. 
sent to be a mere nominee of Napoleon’s; and the fact of ministerial 
responsibility will be established, and self-government have virtually 
gained the victory over personal rule. You see I was not wrong in telling 
you that this fortnight has been rich in “events.” Every day that passes 
by now may bring modifications that no one has looked for or deemed pos. 


sible. Paris and Rome may, each in its way, afford great lessons. 
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* 
MR. JAMES AND THE SWEDENBORGIANS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

“ A SWEDENBORGIAN” quibbles. I have nowhere said that he and his 
fellow-sectarians claim any special divine sanctity in their “ personal” 
capacity, but only in their corporate or ecclesiastical aspect. The soi-disajit 
New Jerusalem possesses, in the judgment of its members, a superior 
sacredness to any other church, a diviner warrant to exist: such is not 
only the implicit logic of their position, but its overt dogmatic precept as 
well. Else why should they exclude every previously baptized person 
from their communion who refuses to undergo re-baptism at the hands of 
their priesthood? Is your correspondent’s disclaimer of any force against 
such a fact as this? 

Your correspondent would fain construe me, also, into a self-constituted 
light-house. His sarcasm stultifies itself, for I have no pretension to that 
immodest designation, being at most an inspector of the article, and this 
purely en amateur. Thus the obvious function of a light-house being to 
warn, not to invite, whenever I discover one passionately wooing the 
anxious mariner to its embrace, or saying to him, “Come boldly on,” in 
place of saying, “ Be off as fast as your trembling legs will carry you,” | 
am sure that this is no honest light-house at all, but a mere Aabitaculum 
of wreckers living by the plunder of the innocent. It is exactly this 
judgment of mine that your correspondent complains of, in reference to 
the light-house set up, as he says, by his sect. For seeing, as I do, how 
fatal a thing it must be to the voyager in search of that holy city, the 
New Jerusalem, whose spiritual itinerary is broadly traced by Sweden- 
borg, to get stranded upon the heartless rocks, and barren sands, which 
here and there usurp that sacred name, and profess to constitute a visible 
anchorage and embodiment of its spotless doctrine, I cannot help lifting 
my voice through the fog to any bewildered wretch who seems exposed to 
such a catastrophe, and advertising him of the skulking peril that besets 
him. It is a mere affair of spiritual temperament in me, and disclaims 
any official or even officious significance. No one in fact can be more 
willing than I to see every one who frankly chooses his fate undergo 


spiritual shipwreck. Iam, Mr. Editor, yours truly, 
HENRY JAMES. 


CamBringE, Mass., Dec. 11, 1869. 





[The “Swedenborgian” has called upon us, “the light of battle in 
his eye,” and expressed a wish to prosecute these hostilities still fur- 
ther in our columns; but we have firmly informed him that, as far as 
we are concerned, the controversy ends here.—Ep. Nation. } 
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A WOMAN'S COMMENTS ON THE McFARLAND 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Concerning the McFarland-Richardson tragedy new testimony, of 
course, may yet come to light vindicating the parties whose action led to 
the commission of the crime. But from such evidence of facts as yet ap- 
pears I hardly understand the degree of blamelessness which seems ac- 
corded to the wife of McFarland and the murdered man. I totally con- 
demn this arbitrating by powder and shot whatever questions concern the 
honor of women, and think that this particular class of qarrels has had 
the monopoly of assassination quite long enough. But I yet fail to see 
how this especial case, as some newspapers argue, is one peculiarly 
adapted to rouse public sentiment against murderers of this order. 
That the life of the late victim,was a useful one, that he was a man, 
as it seems, of amiable qualities and much beloved by his friends, 
that the woman who “ drew him to his doom” is also reported as an esti- 
mable person, gifted and attractive—these are certainly reasons for lament- 
ing a tragedy involving such characters; they are motives to pity, but 
are they arguments for justification? When our involuntary sympathy 
with the untimely death of the one and the harrowing desolation of the 
other of these two sufferers gives place to our calm judgment, does that 
also find these parties interesting above others, blameless above others 
who have been similarly undone ? 

Extraordinary circumstances, as I have said, may yet be shown (and 
I trust they may) to have justified the very extraordinary facts openly 
admitted in that long-ago published letter of Mr. Richardson, which so 
curiously combined something manly in its style with something very 
confounding in its acknowledgments. That gentleman and lady should 
exchange love-letters and be betrothed within three weeks after the latter 
had separated from her husband was, in short, a state of things which 
would not be countenanced save in those who had very immense arrears 
of virtue and honor to draw upon. And just here lies the point which 
moves me to take up my unwilling pen on this subject. Is there or is there 
not a most fatal weakness in cur moral judgment when we pardon in the 
better man what we should infallibly condemn in the worse? Natural 
this may be. Is it just? 

Thus run such defensive arguments of the press as I have seen: 
Mr. Richardson and Mrs. McFarland were not vulgar people—they were 
educated, high-toned, honorable—therefore what they did was right. Now 
bring up some uneducated, low-toned man and woman—some pair down 
in the obscurer strata, where life’s complications press just as painfully and 
more darkly—let such be convicted of nothing more than that premature 
relation which these openly avowed, and with what derision would their 
claims to virtue and honor be received! I would say this with all due 
reserve. I know that the upright, even when they fall, are not as those 
who go prone by nature ; but the question is, Has an immoral position an 
absolute quality, or is it only relative to the previous character of the in- 
dividuals coneerned? If it isa grave question how bloody revenges like 
those of McFarland are to be stayed, it seems to me of equal moment that 
right should be established as right, and wrong as wrong, in relations 
whose disturbed balance vibrates from the top to the bottom of society. 

You say in the Nation of last week, justly condemning McFarland’s 
crime, that “the country swarms with half-crazed husbands and lovers, 
who read the law reports, and see that no outrage is punished, provided a 
man can show that his feelings about some woman led him to commit it.” 

True. And I say also that “the country swarms,” the whole world 
swarms from the beginning, with sore-tried men and women, women not 
matrons in their thirties, not fortified by years or culture, having no im- 
personal outlooks of thought or literature, to whom personal relations 
mean all of happiness or misery—beings struggling in ties more or 
less unfortunate, and crying wildly against conscience, “Shall we not 
break free ourselves, no matter for the wreck we leave behind us?” 
Among these are multitudes who do not read the Nation or aught else, 
but to whom surely filters down whatever the Nation, whatever all papers 
and books and tongues of men everywhere say, as to whether one’s selfish 
good shall be set first or second in the conduct of life. 

I am no admirer of that type of women who continue to worship and 
adore utterly unworthy men, be they husbands or otherwise. The love of 
a rational being is the heart's spontaneous tribute to lovable qualities. 
But in the majority of all close human relations, even when love lies 
dead, fidelity has yet a noble office. There are outrages, it is true, before 
which even this last minister must fly ; but when such climax has been 
reached, it would be more fortunate if it could be proved this side of the 
State of Indiana. 
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I have seen reported a discussion of this tragedy in a woman’s 
rights club of New York, which has the more induced me to say what I 
have. Iam too ignorant of the various New York societies for advocat- 
ing these interests to know the relative rank of the club referred to; it 
may not be representative, but its ideas lean in precisely this direction 
which I deplore—a bias that, whether justly or unjustly, is still so much sus- 
pected of marking the new reform, that, despite the weakness of Bushnell and 
the strength of Mill, thoughtful women still hesitate to join it, The lady 
orators of this club declaim indignantly against “the right of property in 
women ;” they declare of Mrs. McFarland, “ There was a woman mentally 
formed to outgrow her husband, he was not her proper mate,” ete., ete. 
Which premises being freely granted, what follows? That she should 
take her proper mate forthwith? Certainly, according to the club. With 
what decency may be, but at all events take him, otherwise her “develop. 
ment ” will be thwarted. Ah rash orators! Our development goes on in 
strange ways. Through thwartings many, over the wrecks of passion and 
of hope, ofttimes goes on God’s best development in us, and who shall hin- 
der it? Does anybody doubt that ill-assorted marriages are in the major- 
ity? What multitudes of husbands and wives we all see to whom Some- 
body Else would be more congenial. Heaven and earth speed the day, 
all angels above and clubs below help it on, when men and women shal! 
come to such insight and the seasons shall so conspire that the Somebody 
Else shall be more generally discovered and secured in the jirst place. But 
while human nature is rash, and human beings live their deeply related 
lives, there will ever be paths unwisely entered on, from which neverthe- 
less it is all but forbidden to look back. 

Some coarse and domineering notions are doubtless still extant in the 
male mind, but “the right of property in women ” need not be so jeering- 
ly flung back onthem. Men and women alike, we are all owned some- 
where—morality, civilization, the world has a right of property in us. No 
man liveth unto himself, andif women seem to be yet more straitly held, 
is it all “a relic of barbarism ?” Undoubtedly some of it is, but since the 
Lord Almighty has made woman the very keystone of home’s arch, so that 
the wider wreck inevitably ensues from her displacement, the stubborn 
race, observant of consequences, will be likely to criticise most sharply 


whatever new architectures may seem to make her place vacillating. 
AMONG THE HILts. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 

Messrs. Liprrncott & Co. announce as nearly ready a new edition of 
the Rev. Howard Malecom’s “Index to Religious Literature,” with 
addenda; we hope also with manifold corrections, for which there was 
room. Nearly ready, too, is Mr. John Humphrey Noyes’s “ History of 
American Socialisms,” from an inside point of view, the author being the 
head of that most singular of all our socialistic experiments, the Oneida 
Community. Those who have read Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s account of this 
body, or its organ, the Cirewlar, from time to time, will expect from Mr. 
Noyes at least rble treatment of the subject he has proposed to himself. 
It can be only a sketch, however, that is contained in one duodecimo vol- 
ume, “with tinted paper;” but this will doubtless answer Mr. Noyes’s 
purpose to point a moral withal. The real service has yet to be performed, 
by some one who will give himself up to it, of writing a detailed history 
of communism in this country, with names, dates, and incidents, and with- 
out philosophizing. There could be but one compilation more curious, 
and that would be the history of the great number of foreign settlements 
which have remained almost as homogeneous as when they were planted 
here, with a power of resistance against assimilation of which the so- 
called Pennsylvania Dutch furnish a near and striking illustration. 

—In reading Mr. W. Thompson’s admirable work on the “ Parks, Prom 
enades, and Gardens of Paris”—of which we shall make fuller mention 
hereafter—we have been impressed with the desirability of popularizing 
what experience has taught to be the principles of landscape gardening 
for publie purposes. Some recent pamphlets on the proposed Chicago 
parks have done good service in this way, and Mr. Thompson’s book, if it 
could be sold any cheaper, would do still greater. As it is, it might well 
be presented by any city to its park commissioners. Philadelphia, for one, 
would not find it a bad investment, seeing what different views are said to 
exist among its trustees or commissioners in regard to its park, which has 
| by good chance greater natural advantages than most parks have possi- 
| bilities. Boston, also, seems to stand in similar need of instruction, 
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though it has as yet only got to talking about a park; but its landscape 
gardening on a small scale, such as the Common and Public Garden call 
for, has been of a sort indicative of rather small capacity and limited 
culture. The city, however, does not, we believe, lack experts; and one 
of these—Mr. Robert Morris Copeland, if we may judge from the initials— 
communicates to the Boston Advertiser of the 2d inst. a plan which merits 
attention, both from the writer’s experience in such matters and from its 
obvious adaptation to the topography of Boston and its suburbs, and to 
the not remote absorption of the latter by the former. It would be out of 
place here to say more than that Mr. Copeland advises a number of parks, 
connected by a boulevard encircling the entire city, and making access to 
one or other or all of the parks easy and pleasant from any point within 
the circle. Could this be accomplished, it would certainly follow, as the 
writer remarks, that “another generation would see Boston the most 
beautiful’city in America.” 


—There is said to be extant—unprinted, we are sorry to say—an ante- 
diluvian romance, invented by a resident of Boston, in which a principal 
personage is Methusaleh. In the only passage of this work which has 
come to our knowledge, the patriarch is represented as taking a little walk 
on a breezy morning in one of the latest of his nine hundred and sixty- 
nine years. He is met by a friend and neighbor, and a short conversation 
ensues, which, if it could be depended upon as authentic, would almost 
incline one to the belief that Miss Jean Ingelow’s conception of the “ oldest 
man” is closer to the facts of his life and character than the one which Dr. 
Hedge has very recently given to the world. As we understand him, Dr. 
Hedge doubts if the word “Methusaleh” be not incorrectly referred 
to any one person, and if it may not really be the name of some Asiatic 
tribe or people, which in the course of about one thousand of our calendar 
years rose up, made war and peace, flourished and prosecuted the arts, and 
then decayed into luxury, and at last disappeared, just as kingdoms and 
empires are for ever flourishing and fading. Miss Ingelow, on the other 
hand—in some one of her poems—makes out the patriarch to have been 
in his old age a wicked old man, who in process of years had lost nearly 
all knowledge of God and good things and given himself up to heathenish 
practices. Our Boston romancer is with Miss Ingelow rather than with 
Dr. Hedge. In his hands the patriarch is not a tribe at all, but a person of 
a sufficiently distinct and forcible individuality, and of character not so 
much too good either. “How do you find yourself to-day?” says the 
friend, in the Boston romance, as Methusaleh approaches, taking his con- 
stitutional walk. ‘“ Well enough,” says the old gentleman, with an energy 
not to be expected in a man bent over “two double”—into the shape of a 
horseshoe—‘“ I’m well enough ; if this cursed wind would leave off blow- 
ing my shoe-strings into my eyes.” In support of this chronicler and Miss 
Ingelow—so far at least as concerns their opinion of Methusaleh’s moral 
character—we cite the substance of some remarks published in the last 
number of the Christian Union. When Methusaleh was 187 years old, 
says the writer, he begot Lamech; and when Lamech was 182 years old 
Noah was begotten ; so when Noah was born Methusaleh was 369 years of 
age. Now it was when Noah was 599 years old, and a small fraction of a 
year, that the flood came ; or, as is stated in Genesis, “in the six hundredth 
year of Noah's life, in the second month, the seventeenth day of the 
month.” So then, when the first day of the deluge dawned, Methusaleh 
had not completed his 969 years. Yet he was 969 years old when he died. 
And certainly he did not die in the ark. And as certainly he did not survive 
the deluge. It is probable, therefore, that he was drowned, and perished 
with the wicked. But may it not be that when Lamech’s age at the birth 
of Noah is given, and Methusaleh’s age at the birth of Lamech, the state- 
ment is made as we now often make similar statements? May it not be 
that the completed years are mentioned, and no mention is made of how far 
we may have gone into the current year? If that be conceded, why then, 
says the Union, we may freely suppose that Methusaleh’s 969 years had 

* run out before the beginning of the deluge, and that the oldest man that 
ever lived was not also one of the wickedest—too wicked to be spared with 





his grandson. We see litile or no reason why the concession should not 
be made. Nor, on the other hand—if the Union will pardon us—why it 
should be. To say nothing on some other points which suggested them. 
selves as we read “An Inquirer’s” article, it could not have been a very 
strange thing to people of that generation that men of six, and seven, and 
eight hundred years old should be persons of no character. In fact, as the 
Union knows, it is because of the badness of the men and women favored 
with the extreme longevity of Methusaleh and his contemporaries that 
we of the present are not ourselves living out our term of centuries, in- 
steal of putting up with threescore-and-ten years. 





—The New York Tribune some time ago proposed to present the 
Herald witha map. The idea appeared at first strange, but upon reflec. 
tion it seems, indeed, as if it would be rather a good idea to furnish 
some of our “ great dailies” with a full set of elementary school-books, 
The Tribune was undoubtedly induced to make this noble and disinteresieq 
suggestion by a more or less lively consciousness of its own shortcomings, 
To the map for the Herald ought to be added a hand-book of universal his. 
tory for the Tribune, to serve the editor of this highly esteemed paper as a 
compass if his evil genius ever tempts him to again embark upon the wild 
sea of cecumenical councils. A copy of the “Conciliengeschichte,” by Dr. 
Hefele, the bishop-elect of Rottenburg (whom Professor Schem justly calls 
probably the most learned among all the bishops), would perhaps prevent 
the Tribune a second time calling this world-renowned scholar “ Fesele of 
Rattenburg.” Such a hand-book of geography would be needed also to pre. 
vent the learned foreign editor from again degrading the Asturias by calling 
them “a city.” If he had had an historical handbook, he never would 
have written, or would-have written very differently, the article on the 
(Ecumenical Council in the Tribune of December 8 (we refer, of course, to 
the article on the fourth page, and not to that under the same heading on 
the first page, which is evidently written by the well-known scholar, 
Professor A.T.Schem). The Tribune believes every one of the ecumenical 
councils has been held “in the basin of the Mediterranean.” But, then, 
Basle and Constance are not situated in the basin of the Mediterranean, are 
they? (See the hand-beok of geography.) Councils have hitherto been 
held in various cities of Asia and Europe, “but none at Rome till now.” 
Really? But what about the first Lateran Council, convened 1123 by 
Calixtus II., under the Emperor Henry V., to settle the all-important 
question of investiture? and what about the second Lateran Council, con- 
vened by Innocent II., 1139, under the Emperor Conrad III., which con- 
demned the heresies of Arnold of Brescia? and what about the third Lateran 
Council, convened by Alexander III., 1179, under Frederick I., which con. 
demned the errors of the Albigenses and Waldenses? and what about the 
fourth Lateran Council, as held under Innocent III., 1215, which confirmed the 
dogma of transubstantiation? The fifth Lateran Council we shall pass by, 
since it is not universally recognized by the Catholics. At all events, 
the fact that four Councils have been held at Rome will save us the 
trouble of animadverting upon the ingenious reasons the Tribune puts 
forth to explain why there has been none. After this, the present 
council can of course expect little merey. We accordingly find that, 
according to the TZribune, a special notice to attend was served on 
the Greek and Armenian patriarchs residing in or near Constantinople. 
The Tribune, as the German proverb says, heard the bells ring, but did not 
know where they were hanging. All the so-called Eastern Churches were 
honored with an invitation to attend, but the invitation served on the 
Armenian patriarch of Constantinople has been especially talked of on 
account of the highly interesting consequences it has had. Patriarch 
Boghos forbore to give a definite answer ere he had received the advice of 
his superior, Kebork IV., the Catholicos of the Armenian Church, residing 
at Eschmiazin. Kebork having refused his permission to accept the invi- 
tation, Boghos, with four other prominent members of the “ Medjlis,” who 
leaned towards Rome, tendered their resignations, which, upon the instance 
of the opposing party, were accepted by the Grand Vizier. This will do 
for the present, though the article in question furnishes many most tempt- 
ing points. 

—Among the best appliances for studying geography must be reckoned 
the raised maps in imitation of the surface of a country, which have long 
been in use abroad. They ought to form part of the equipment of every 
grammar-school at least, but so far as our experience goes this is never the 
case among us. Rev. W. L. Gage, of Hartford, has had manufactured in 
Germany a map of Palestine on this principle, showing the mountains, 
valleys, plains, and water-courses of that diversified land, and the principal 
places and districts—in the selection of which last his services as editor 
have chiefly consisted. It measures about eleven inches by nine, including 
the narrow wooden frame, and contains a separate representation of Jeru- 
salem and its environs. We notice a few literal errors, such as Gaulanitis 
(for 0); and Gath, as one of the five cities of the Philistines, might have 
been expected to appear on the map. But on the whole we can say that 
any one sending Mr. Gage one dollar will get not only the map postage 
free, but also his money's worth. 

—We do not remember a journal which was ever started with so 
favorable a staff of contributors as Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s Nature, of 
which the third number is now before us. Of American names it presents 
those of Agassiz, Cooke, and Wolcott Gibbs, of Harvard ; Mr. 8. H. Scudder, 
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of Boston; Professor H. Morton, of Philadelphia; and Professors Dana, 
Brush, and Johnson, of Yale. Berthelot, J. B. Dumas, Feruet, and Quetelet 
are among the contributors. Of the German scientists who will write 
for the new paper are Wohler, of Géttingen; Streng, of Giessen ; 
Oppenheim and Magnus, of Berlin ; Kékulé, of Bonn; Fehling, of Stuttgart ; 
and Hauer, of Vienna; and to these may be added the name of Dr. C. 
Le Neve Foster, of some Piedmontese institution. As for Englishmen of 
eminence in science, or the “ popularization of science,” there is hardly one 
who is not under promise to Messrs. Macmillan & Co. There are Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Jevons, Haughton, Galton, Lewes, Charles Kingsley, 
Hooker, Murchison, Forbes, Lubbock, Bruce Jones, Brodie, F. W. Farrar, 
Rolleston, Hirst, Odling, Clement Markham, and a hundred or more of 
others. Popularizers of science will be needed as much, or nearly as much, 
as scientists worthy of the honorof the name, in order to carry out the in- 
tentions of the publishers of Nature, for the journal has in view a twofold 
object. It is intended—perhaps primarily intended—to place before the 
general public the broad results of scientific work and discovery, and to 
urge the claims of science to a more general recognition in education and 
daily life ; and it is also intended to aid scientific men themselves by giving 
early information of every advance in the field of the natural sciences 
throughout the world, and to give them an opportunity of discussing such 
questions, arising from time to time, as they may be interested in. Ab- 
stracts of papers now before European and American scientific societies 
and reports of scientific meetings will be furnished for the benefit of scien- 
tific experts. For the general public there are to be full reviews of scien- 
tific books ; full accounts (illustrated when necessary) of scientific discov- 
eries of general interest; records of the efforts, now everywhere more 
frequently making, to give to science a prominent place in institutions of 
learning ; and, finally, articles in praise of science, and articles on subjects 
connected with the various points of contact of scientific knowledge with 
practical affairs. “For the general public,” we have said, will this last- 
mentioned work be done; but, as we have said on other occasions, and as 
we now and then feel inclined to repeat—so much do the men of science 
permit themselves to prowl and bite at the “sensual caterwauling ” of the 
poets and novelists and essayists—the experts also in this and that science 
to which a great part of ature will be devoted. The scientist most eager 
to exalt science, and’ most disposed to condemn the imperfectness of the 
culture of which scientific knowledge is not an ingredient, and most apt 
to despise smatterings of knowledge, ought to find it easier and easier 
every day to make the confession that for him, too, a vast portion of science 
in general must be “ popularized ;” that no more than the merest “ sen- 
sual caterwauler ”’ who troubles Professor Huxley’s repose, can he or the 
Professor himself lay claim to the title of expert in all the branches of 
science. But however its contents may be divided and shared out, it is 
evident already that they are going to be valuable and interesting to a 
wide circle of readers ; and the paper’s price puts it within easy reach, for 


it is sold for fourpence in England, and in this country for twelve cents, | 


although it is a handsome and well-printed quarto of some thirty pages. 
It can be had in monthly parts if the reader should prefer it in that shape, and 
the price of each part would then be about half-a-dollar, exclusive of postage. 


—In the second number of Natwre there is an article on cuckoos’ eggs, 
by Professor Alfred Newton, which has an interest as dealing with a sort 
of feathered land-pirate, who, thanks to Shakespeare and Wordsworth, oc- 
cupies a high place in poetic literature, and who also cuts a great figure 
in the idle folklore of more countries than one. The article has, too, a 
special interest for many readers because it seems to furnish some cor- 
roborative evidence of the theory of natural selection so dear to Mr. Darwin 
—or rather suggested by Mr. Darwin, and so dear to Darwinians. Every- 
body knows how the cuckoo lays her eggs in the nests of other birds, con- 
fiding in the ability of her broad-backed young to shoulder out of their 
homes the natural possessors. There has long been a theory that to 
secure the safety of her offspring while yet the shell is unchipped, the 
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are always blue. Again, in 1858,a Mr. Tristram sent to Mr. Newton, from 
Algeria, a collection of eggs, among which were some of the cuckoo. But 
Mr. Newton found two more cuckoos’ eggs than Mr. Tristram had led him 
to expect. The fact was, that these two were so nearly like the eggs of a 
certain North African magpie, on which the young cuckoo is often billeted, 
that, skilful an odlogist as Mr. Tristram was, he had been deceived into 
thinking them laid by the magpie. And again, Mr. Newton finds that the 
birds which most frequently act as foster-parents to the English cuckoo 
are the titlark, the pied-wagtail, and the reed-wren, and to the eggs of 
these birds that of the cuckoo bears a sufficiently close resemblance. It is 
proper to say, on the other hand, that the English hedge-sparrow is often 
pressed into service by the English cuckoo, and that there is seldom—per 
haps never—any similarity at all between the eggs of the dupe and the 
deceiver. But so many are the cases to be cited on the other side, that 
this exception rather suggests a question as to the perspicacity of the hedge 
sparrow than supplies a weighty objection to the existence of the law 
above mentioned. Now, how are these facts to be accounted for? It will 
hardly be believed, Mr. Newton thinks, that the cuckoo can in each par- 
ticular case voluntarily influence the color of her egg so that it shall 
deceive the particular pair that she intends to victimize. That hypothesis 
he rejects, and rejecting it he makes or finds the loophole through which 
comes in the theory of natural selection. Every person who knows about 
the habits of animals, knows very well, says he, that certain of these 
habits tend to become hereditary. There is then nothing very unreasona 
ble in supposing that each cuckoo, most cunningly placing her egg in the 
nest of the same species of birds, transmits this habit of hers to her pos 
terity. It is not attributing marvellous sagacity to the cuckoo to believe 
of her that when she has found she has once fooled the titlark or the reed- 
wren she should seek out their nests a second or a third ora sixth time. 
Every year we see migratory birds come back and build their nests in the 
spots they occupied the preceding year; and that a bird should steal a nest 


| in the place and in the way that she stole it before is not more wonderful 


than that she should honestly build herself one in an accustomed locality. 
That her young might probably do the like after her Mr. Newton believes 


| well enough ascertained, and he mentions in corroboration of the other 
will, doubtless, get benefit and assistance from the “popularizing of science,” | 


testimony to that effect the case of a pair of golden eagles of whom he 
knew. One of them was celebrated for the beauty of her eggs, which 
could readily be distinguished from those of any other bird of her kind. 
The other was the daughter of this one, and when she came to maturity 
her eggs were found to have the same remarkable brilliancy and beauty 
of coloring which had marked those of her mother. So, then, says Mr. 
Newton (following up his argument), we need not be much afraid to say 
that a cuckoo may form a habit. of laying a particular style of egg as 
well as a habit of laying it in a particular place. Now, admitting this, 
we may proceed to apply the doctrine of the “survival of the fittest,” and 
applying it, we come to the conclusion that the particular gens of cuckoo 
which inherited and transmitted the habit of laying in the nests of any 
species of birds’ eggs having a resemblance to the eggs of that species, 
would prosper most in such members of the gens as had the trick of laying 
eggs most closely resembling the eggs of the species to be imposed upon ; 
and, ceteris paribus, the other less skilful or fortunate members of the 
gens would in time disappear. A good test of the operation of this kind 
of natural selection would be to see if in the cases of birds not easily duped 
the cuckoo of to-day is compelled to get up a close imitation of the eggs of 
the rightful owners of the nest—the “birds not easily duped” being, of 


| course, the birds which, as observation shows, the cuckoo of to-day least 


mother cuckoo colors and marks her eggs so that they resemble to a | 
greater or less degree those of the bird in whose nest they are deposited. | 


Mr. Newton, after having examined several good-sized collections—gather- 
ed in Africa, France, and England—of the eggs of cuckoos and other birds, 
is more than half ready to believe that the old, vulgar notion is correct, 


egg is in a great many cases, though not always, colored like the egg of | 


the victim of her imposition. 


For example, in Sologne, a district which | 


lies just south of Orleans, in France, the cuckoo’s eggs are almost all blue. 


and almost always found in the nest of the stone chat, a bird whose eggs 


frequently deceives—the birds in whose nests her intruded eggs are least 
often found. Such, says our author, are the red-backed shrike and the 
bunting lark, and it isin the nests of just these birds that the cuckoo’s eggs, 
when they are found at all, are found to be most like the eggs that belong 
there. 


—In the Nation of October 7 we mentioned an unsavory fashion of 
damping linen, practised by Chinese servants. A correspondent calls our 
attention to the following passage in a letter of Southey’s from Portugal 
(6th June, 1800): 

“We have often heard a noise below which puzzled us; it was like 


damping linen, but so often that all the linen in Lisbon could not have 
supplied the sound. At last, when Maria was cleaning the adjoining room, 


; : .’ | we heard it; she was laying the dust, and in the same way as she damps 
and that there is a “law of nature” in obedience to which the cuckoo’s | 


the clothes in ironing—by taking a great mouthful of water and then 
spirting it out: this is the Portuguese way, and the mouth makes a very 
good watering-pot.” 

It is not very clear whether by “this is the Portuguese way,” Southey 
means to speak of laying the dust merely, or both of that and the damp- 
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ing of linen. From the way in which he alludes to the latter at the be- 
ginning of the extract, we should be almost led to infer that the sound was 
one with which he was familiar in England. Lecturers willing to take a 
little of the conceit out of us moderns are apt to twit us with the predis- 
coveries of the Chinese. Did the Portuguese learn the use of this provi- 
dentially furnished squirt among the pigtails? Or did they teach this 
occidental secret of housewifery to the children of the East? By the way, 
sculptors find this the handiest method of keeping their clay moist—we 
mean no double-entendre. 

—The Chicago Skandinaven, of Dec. 1, informs its readers that, accord- 
ing to private advices from Christiania, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the well- 
known tale-writer, intends coming to America in the course of next sum- 
mer, when he will visit the large Scandinavian settlements in the West, 
and also the chief cities, much as he has been doing in Norway, reading 
his own stories and poems. His presence here will remind us how large 
and respectable a body of his countrymen we have among us. Other dis- 
tinguished visitors from the Continent are promised. It was rumored re- 
cently that we might shortly expect the eminent Prof. Dr. von Holtzen- 
dorff, of the University of Berlin ; but we believe his journey is postponed, 
while Biichner’s is talked of more seriously. M. Prévost-Paradol has 
also been announced as designing to deliver a course of lectures in this 
country, which his command of the language makes quite feasible. 
Whether he would succeed in “drawing” in any other but the lecture 
season, may be doubted, though principally because he is less famous in 
the United States than he ought to be. It would be a rare privilege to 
listen to lectures like those which he recently delivered to the members of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, on the “ Social State of France ;” 
and we believe they would greatly interest our best audiences. 

—M. Prévost-Paradol alluded in his second lecture to the great and 
obvious distinction between the French family and the British one—the 
small number of children in the former, and the French mode of contract- 
ing marriages. However much the one characteristic seems a reproach- 
and the other repugnant to our notion of the true relation of man and 
wife, both, the lecturer observed, were due to the same cause, “the exces- 
sive love for children.” For an Englishman to understand this paradox, 
he continued, it must be borne in mind “that all French inheritance, of 
real or personal estate, is constantly divided in equal portions among the 
children, that they have no India or Australia to go to, and that emigra- 
tion is generally considered as a kind of penalty or desperate remedy for 
great faults :” 

“A curious fact is that the apprehension about bringing up children 

keeps pace among us with the acquisition and increase of property. Our 
peasant, as a landowner, does not like to see his lot dwindling to nothing 
after him, and dreads a large family ; and the same feeling pervades all 
classes. As to our marriage customs, they must be also attributed in a 
great measure to the constant wish of securing, as far as possible, the 
future state of the children against the results of equal partition. It is 
with such a view that money is so much taken into account for our mar- 
riages, which are most often settled like a business matter by the parents 
or legal advisers of the family.” 
We have, then—and a book might more easily be written upon the 
subject than a lecture—the singular phenomenon of real virtue in a peo- 
ple leading directly to immorality and physical degeneration, of which 
the French physicians have endless instances torelate; while a law framed 
in the interest of all children equally is the immediate cause of the delib- 
erate suppression of offspring, and a stationary instead of an advancing 
population. For society as it now is in France, the Second Empire is evi- 
dently not wholly nor first to blame. 
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ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS.* 

Some of the works of Kaulbach are well known in this country, none 
of them better known, however, than the drawings of Charlotte, from 
“ The Sorrows of Werther ;” Orestes and his sister, from the “ Iphigenia,” 
and two or three scenes from “ Faust.” These and other designs are for sale 
and often sol¢ in the form of large photographs from the drawings. These 
designs and some twenty more are contained in this large volume of the 
female charecters of Goethe, where they are given in line and stipple 
engraving by Mandel and others. Mr. Lewes adds to the volume an 
introduction and a brief description and discussion of each picture, with 
quotations frem the poem illustrated and translations. But, unless the 
reader knows the poem pretty well, he will find, in almost every case, Mr. 
Lewes's comments insufficient. For instance, as we have not by us in any 





* “Female Characters of Goethe, illustrated by W. von Kaulbach. y GH. 
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form and have never read the drama in which figures Clerchen, we fai] to 
extract from the extracts here given any intelligent idea of the story; 
half as much space used in relating it would be worth more than the 
disconnected dialogue given. The book, it will be perceived, is a gift 
book on a rather large scale, and similar to the many books made up of 
engravings and remarks upon them which the exigencies of Christmas, 
birthday, and saint’s-day gift-giving produce. Its chief value lies in the 
possibility that some may be led by it to the study of the works of Goethe, 
If one person is led to read Hermann and Dorothea or Faust, or even the 
little ballad, “ Réslein auf der Haiden,” from a desire to understand these 
pictures, or in any other way by the influence of this book, it will have 
served a good purpose. 

For the pictures themselves little enthusiasm can be excited. As 
engravings they are not admirable—no collector so unsophisticated that 
he would think them worthy of room in his portfolio; indeed, they have 
little pretension that way, and beyond being laborious and elaborate, and 
carefully close to the original drawings, probably lay claim to no distinctive 
excellence. There are differences of merit among them, however, and tlie 
worst of them comes much nearer to being admirable than, for instance, 
such work as that used to set off the Tennyson designs of Gustave Doré, 
just now so popular. For the artistic character of the pictures, considered 
as compositions, this may be said: that there is something of that unity 
of the masses and simple harmony of line which is so hard to describe or 
even explain, which can only be pointed out, which never appears in an 
artist's work unless he has been gifted with the natural, unteachalble 
faculty of composition. Kaulbach’s power in this way, though not of 
a very rare or elevated kind, is probably his greatest gift, and the 
one gift that has enabled some German princes and professors to 
make of him that which they were determined to have—a great Pro- 
téstant painter. Of course, the best he can do in the way of compo- 
sition is not to be seen in the pictures of this series, containing, at 
most, half-a-dozen figures each. On the other hand, the fault of his com- 
position—that which separates it from the design of the really great com- 
posers, namely, its obviousness and forced balance of part with part—can 
be seen here nearly as well as in the “Battle of the Huns” or the “ De- 
struction of Jerusalem.” The best composed picture in this book is prob- 
ably the “ Margaret kneeling before the Mater Dolorosa ;” that composi- 
tion, at least, is simple and natural, suggested by the subject and not 
doing violence to it, not inharmonious in line, and helped by a chord of 
light and shade much less harsh than is common in this set of designs. 

In regard to light and shade, the pictures as they lie before us, the com- 
bined work of designer and engravers, are excessively disagreeable, owing 
in great part to an almost total disregard of local color, that is to say, of 
the colors of different things. Consider, for instance, one of the most va- 
ried in detail, “ Adelheid ;” in this the dresses and the various parts of dress 
of Adelheid, the bishop, the minstrel, the page, and the monk, are all repre- 
sented as of the same color, from which the carved table, the books, the 
flagons, the curtain, the carpet, the lute, the cat, and the faces do not vary. 
The amount of light upon each surface is all that is allowed to give it more 
or less force of shade, three or four black things only excepted, as the bishop’s 
skull-cap, and Adelheid’s hat and fan. There is nothing that hurts engrav- 
ing more than this vice ; nothing that removes it so completely from the 
domain of natural and universal art into the world of technicalities and 
connoisseurship. Sky-blue is of a higher tone of light than dark indigo- 
blue. If it is your pairpose to make a pen-and-ink drawing of a United 
States soldier in uniform, you should represent his coat many shades 
darker in its general effect than his trousers ; the first and most important 
thing to get is that which the eye first perceives, that the soldier has a 
very dark and a much lighter garment. The contrary practice deprives 
black and white work of all force and intensity. The engraving before us 
is one pale simulacrum, without depth, without brilliancy, and yet it is 
not just to ascribe this fault wholly to Kaulbach without careful examina- 
tion of the originals, or of photographs from them (if the criginals are, as 
we have assumed, cartoons not in color), because the German engravers 
have rather taken up this fashion of disregarding local color. We had to 
complain of that not long ago in the case of a work otherwise very noble— 
the engraving of Holman Hunt’s “Christ in the Temple.” It is pro- 
bable that examination would show that Kaulbach’s own work with the 
chalk has been as regardless of color as that of his engravers, but these 
engravings in themselves do not prove it. 

Consider this Adelheid picture somewhat further. It is from the play of 
Goetz von Berlichingen—Goetz with the Iron Hand. Mr. Lewes’s account 
of it amounts to nothing, but Sir Walter Scott’s translation of the play is 
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within amie 8 ‘cand In the picture before us the story is fairly well 
told; the five personages are less like dolls and more alive than in many 
of the designs ; but let every one who knows what expression is, and when 
it is well rendered, form his own opinion of the expressional qualities of 
this design. How obvious it all is; how staring ; how the leer of Adelheid, 
the gloomy reverie of the page, and the loose vulgarity of the monk are 
forced into sight; how that sidelong triumph of Adelheid, which the 
bishop is supposed not to see, resembles a stage whisper, which the actors 
are supposed not to hear. The whole feebleness of the design finds its 
culmination in the cat. What is the cat leering about? Is she Adelheid’s 
familiar spirit? Mr. Lewes calls her a “voluptuous and cunning cat,” 
whatever that may mean. The effect on the spectator is nearly that pro- 
duced by the first appearance of the Cheshire cat, in “ Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland.” 

That is a bad instance; but take Gretchen going into church, Faust 
and Mephistopheles looking on; or Hermann and Dorothea descending the 
mountain; or any picture where strong emotion should be expressed, and 
observe how poor and expressionless are the faces. Even the children in 
the Lotte and the Ottilie have stolid faces and immovable bodies, modelled 
in wax, one would think; there have been painters who have modelled 
their groups in the solid before painting them; is Kaulbach one of ‘those ? 
and do his expressionless faces come of clay? The children are made to 
get bread and butter on their faces, and laugh and cry and scream, open 
their eyes wide, make mouths, and all the rest; and they are puppets 
when all is done. There are many artists who are not called great histo- 
rical painters, who—not able to paint allegories and histories on a colossal 
scale—are content to make wood-cuts for Punch and Charivari. Try 
Leech and Gavarni, if you want to play with children, not Kaulbach. But 
can we get Furies, either, from Kaulbach? There are the Furies pursuing 
Orestes; they are ugly, and coiled around with snakes, and they all set 
their lips and frown, and are as absurd as they are ugly. 














Action and gesture come as hard to our designer as expression of 
face. Dorothea is not stumbling and receiving support from Hermann ; 
Faust is not expressing any admiration of Gretchen; the children are not 
trying to escape from the witches in the wood; Goethe’s muse does not 
float in the air, nor is he at all disturbed at her very corporeal presence, 
neither is he skating with any success and speed at Frankfort. This last, 
however, is a -vell-recognized fault of the painter’s, that he has never been 
able to draw motion. In the great Nibelungen frescoes at Munich the 
arms do not move, the swords do not pierce; in the great Destruction of 
Jerusalem nothing is going forward, even the trumpets do not get blown; 
it is as if a tableau vivant had suddenly died. Cleerchen in this book comes 
near to being in movement, but she is almost the only figure that is not 
petrified. The movelessness of the figures was not, however, what we 
were speaking of, but the want of imaginative conception of a scene. A 
good instance of that is the Leonore. In that scene all is quiet ; there was 
no violent action to try to draw and fail in drawing. All that was needed 
was to see the possible group, their expressions of face and positions of 
body. All! It is all, indeed ; all greatness of art comes of just that seeing 
what does not exist to the bodily eye; a greatness to which no one of these 
designs has the least pretension. 


Of the many painters who were forced into a painful prominence by 
the desire of King Ludwig and his surrounders to have at all hazards a 
great national school of painting, Kaulbach is not the worst, but none 
were more unsuited than he for a grand rdéle as historical, religious, and 
metaphysical painter. Stately design, grandiose composition, the render- 
ing of the most impressive poetical, religious, symbolical, and historical 
subjects, these he has been forced to strive for, and at these he works in a 
hopeless, patient sort of way, with mock-heroic result. He is better and 
nearly at his best in the confessed mock-heroic of Reineke Fuchs, spirited 
and real, but disagreeable on account of the ascription to animals of only 
the bad passions of man, and yet more offensive on account of wanton foul- 
ness in many of the designs. Unfortunately he is as able and as natural 
in other designs, suppressed but handed about pretty freely in Germany 
and elsewhere, and of unparalleled obscenity. These excesses may be 
accounted for charitably by setting them down to the working of an unre- 
strained fancy. While true imagination does not appear in any work, a 
fanciful thought sometimes does, as the mole in the Reineke Fuchs who 
appears emerging from his hole, spade in fist, to do honor to the conquer- 


ing fox, or the cat in the “Lotte” who turns to see the toy-horse beside 
her. 


Illustrations as bad as Kaulbach’s are to be found in the new “ Lady 
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Geraldine ;’ * but iceman they “ obscure” alesser poem than the least 
of those we have named above. After all, and in spite of the reminiscences 
of our sweet youth, and in spite of a good, strong line or two, what rubbish 
this “ Lady Geraldine” is! What a difference between the excellent in- 
tention and the feeble result! For though Blackwood found it very 
ridiculous to approve and commend marriages between people of widely 
different social positions, it was yet with excellent intention that the poem 
was written. Its one thought is that the modern world forgets spiritual 
and moral greatness in the pursuit of mere physical triumphs. 


——* the 
With a broad clown’s back turn 


Let the world beware of the worship of science, mastery of physical na- 
ture, and external prosperity. If we should gain all the power over nature 
of which we can dream, yet 


“*T were but power within our ¢ether, no new spirit power conferring, 
And in life we were not better men nor bolder men in death." 








age culls simples, 
broadly to the glory of the stars.’ 


Those two lines well represent the poem. The evident intensity of the 
writer’s feelings as she set down the words, compared with the prosaic 
result, is the same in the whole read together as ina part. It was all 
written to say just that, and if anything else has been said, it is by acci- 
dent. But let us not forget that some of the accidents are happy ones 
“ Tennyson’s enchanted reverie” is a happy thought, and it becomes us to 
forget that it read in the early editions “ Tennyson's God-vocal reverie.” 
And that is n’t bad about teaching “the hillside echo some sweet Tuscan 
in asong.” Good bits, and a general result of nothing ; that, alas! is the 
record of all the poets but a few great ones and a few less, as poets, but 
strong and simple as men. 

But to return to the illustrations of this volume: they are the combined 
work of Mr. W. J. Hennessy and Mr. W. J. Linton as designer and wood- 
engraver. It is hard to be compelled to criticise this kind of work. It 
does not pretend to have any artistic merit, or to help the poem in any 
way, or to give pleasure to anybody. The pictures are not even what the 
poem is, a few good thoughts unpoetically expressed ; they are only parts 
of a Christmas gift-book, and as such their existence should be mentioned, 
and no more. But unfortunately so much praise is forced upon even un- 
pretending pictures like these—we have seen warm commendation even 
of the unorganized blot at foot of page 16, “ The deer half in the glim. 
mer ”—that they must be characterized. We are very sure that Mr. Hen. 
nessy knows how slight this work is, and how little any judicious person 
will judge of him by it. 

A very much better book, in every way, is the “New England Bal- 
lads.”+ Mr. Fenn’s little landscape-portraits, to coin an appellative, are as 
effective as (teste Mr. Whittier in the preliminary note) they are accurate. 
It is a pity, by the way, that Mr. Whittier has shaken popular faith in his 
judgment on such matters by good-natured commendation in “ letters to 
the publisher” of varions chromos and portraits. This time, however, we 
believe him as devoutly as if he were Ruskin himself. And we wish that 
artists who have books to illustrate would try this same portraying pro- 
cess, and see if it is not generally more efficacious than trying to make 
the fancy work when it is not in a working humor. The little picture at 
the head of the volume, page 3, “ Right over the hill runs the path I took,” 
is as good as any of these little landscapes, and very good. To be ad- 
mired and enjoyed are also “ Sailed away from a sinking wreck” on page 
22, and “Sweetly along the Salem road” on page 26, “The hamlet’s 
buried idler’s sleep” on page 51, and “ At set of harvest day ” on page 85. 
But indeed, except for some rather meaningless heavy shading of rocks, 
as if the engraver was put to it to make them look heavy and hard, the 
combined work of Mr. Fenn and Mr. Anthony in these little landscapes is 
capable of giving really enduring pleasure. We are glad, too, to find Mr. 
Hennessy here, perhaps at his best, and certainly not at his worse than 
worst, as in the unfortunate book spoken of above. The group of mother 
and child on page 89 is sincere, purposeful, downright drawing, and the 
picture on page 46, though it seems as if we had seen that young woman 
They are both well engraved ; and 
indeed that one on page 89 is a very excellent piece of wood-cutting of 
the kind. Mr. Homer’s two pictures, on pages 18 and 19, are simple and 
natural, and show his power, almost unequalled among our painters, as a 
draughtsman of expression. In Mr. Frederick’s design, on page 23, there 
is to be seen what is rare in art, a busily and naturally engaged crowd. 
We have the rr of mes? in this book, taken m pagpether, meting 
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better than a gift-book, pleasant and well-known ahaitaiaen with pic- 
tures that help the reader and gratify the lover of nature. 

“Songs of Life” * isa reprint, on a smaller page, of a part of the well- 
known “ Folk-Songs” published some years ago. The selection of poems 
is a good one, there are illustrations of varying merit, and the fac-similes 
of handwriting, of which there are five in this volume and more to come 
in the subsequent ones, are interesting. The four volumes which Scribner 
& Co. propose to make out of the rather unwieldy “ Folk-Songs” will 
form a very handy collection of short poems, the more so as there are 
many pieces in it which are not often found in such collections. 

Several books of colored illustrations + are before us, the first of which 
is rather a portfolio of prints than a book. “The Illuminated Christian 
Year” isa series of nine texts, with symbolical borders and ornaments, 
for Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Ascension, Good Friday, Lent, Easter, 
Trinity Sunday, and Whit Sunday. We notice a curious slip in the sym- 
bol of the Trinity, the well-known triangle, “ Pater non est Filius,” etc., 
the affirmative being wanting ; but except for this the usual emblems are 
properly employed. The designs present nothing remarkable. 

“The Parables of Our Lord” ¢ is a much more elaborate and carefully 
made series of colored prints, presenting, on opposite pages, pictures illus- 
trating the parables, and texts taken from the parables surrounded by 
ornamental borders. These borders are announced as from the famous 
Grimani Breviary, kept in the Library of Saint Mark at Venice. But the 
charm of that splendid volume is in its unequalled miniatures; the bor- 
ders, however varied and rich and however splendid in color, belong to a 
degenerate art—to an era that had forgotten the true art of illumination 
for picture-painting, and could not even make good borders for its pictures. 
These borders, translated into color-printing not of the finest, and asso- 
ciated with poorly designed ornamental texts, would hardly be recognized 
by the Cardinal Grimani or his librarian. The pictures seem to be faith- 
ful studies of costume. Every one is mounted in a sort of passe-partout 
of stout board, and the whole book is very carefully made up. 

A better book than these, and showing us what the boasted art of 
chromo-lithography really is good for, is Mr. Walton’s “ Alpine Flowers.” § 
The larger work, containing this artist’s excellent drawings of the “ Peaks 
and Passes’ of the Alps, will be remembered, as well as the merit of the 
drawings as given. It is rare to see work so sincere and so successful in 
the form of published pictures. This book is in some respects better, be- 
cause more limited in range. The representation of the flowers comes 
nearer absolute truth than the pictures of glaciers and distant peaks. But 
the mountain flowers are as characteristic of Switzerland and Savoy, and 
as clear to the memories of travellers, as the great mountains themselves. 
Any one who sees the Alps as he ought to, on foot, and when he ought to, 
in spring and early summer, wades ankle deep in blossoming herbage to 
which the field flowers of the lowlands are poor. The variety seems 
infinite ; the strangeness is like that of another planet. Even the flowers 
we knew in the valley seem different and more beautiful, and the Alpen- 
rose (Rhododendron) and Edelweiss and Mountain Gentian are glorified 
beings unknown out of this Paradise. We press them and bring them 
home, and some lose their colors at once, ani some keep them longer, but 
none are very lovely except to memory and by association. Mr. Walton’s 
drawings are the sort of thing we should all be glad to bring home with 
us if we could. 


“OHILDREN'S: ‘BOOKS. 


Ir is not such a number of years since the first “ Juveniles” were sent 
from the English press ; and then they were little more than the talk of the 
nursery put into print. Next came the adaptations of old tales that in 
other generations, and perhaps in other countries, and in somewhat differ- 
ent forms, had done duty in pleasing children of a larger growth ; and at 
the same time with these adaptations and corruptions came some new in- 
ventions, seemingly of the same character, though in fact without the ker- 
nel of deeper significance which is contained in much of the genuine fable 
lore, however degraded it may in process of time have become. Thus, 
probably, Goldsmith may have been making up “Goody Two Shoes” out 
of the whole cloth, not so very far from the time when somebody else was 
making over the really historical tragedy of the French country gentleman 
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and his many wives into the “ Bluebeard ” of the nursery story ; and while 
a certain venerable tale, ancient in many languages, was going into the 
English of “ Whittington and his Cat.” But wherever the “Juveniles” 
came from, they were not at the beginning very numerous; and there was 
hardly such a thing as a regular “juvenile business.” That there is such 
a business now every book-store bears witness every winter, and that it is 
a business which is getting too big there will not be many people to deny. 
Every religious sect wants a regular supply of denominational story books ; 
there must be stories on the collects and on the catechism, and on the church 
feasts and fasts for the Episcopalians. Many a Sunday-school library has 
had a book about the Quakers, and their deficiency in the matter of belief in 
an atonement. Anti-Popish books and anti-Protestant books for the young 
are legion. We know of dozens, we dare say, of “ Juveniles” which attack 
various forms of paganism ; and one or two books we have which are pro. 
Chinamen, while the books which teach small boys and girls the wretched 
state of the infidels, both here and hereafter, are almost without number. 
So, too, every “cause” has or has had its youthful literature, and there is 
no end of the sixteenmos in behalf of temperance, aggressive against slavery, 
opposed to the use of tobacco in all its forms, in favor of newsboys’ homes, 
condemnatory of the treatment of the sailors of our commercial marine, 
and, in general, relating to this kind of sociological subjects. Then, again, 
there are hardly two of the ten commandments which have not been incul- 
cated by scores of ethical works, supposed to be well adapted to the com- 
prehension of boys and girls. Besides all these, there are also the hun- 
dreds on hundreds of books of travel and adventure, and country, and city, 
and boarding-school life ; and the thousands of books of life in fairyland— 
and in the fairy-land of a dozen countries; for the translator, also, has 
been set at work to cater to the needs of the children, and we now purvey 
to our young food as far brought as from Russia, and Kafir Land, and 
India, and are still ransacking remote lands for new fables and tales. Old 
stories, too, we are breaking up for children’s use; we have Sir Jolin 
Mandeville, for instance, and Froissart, and Bunyan, done over into some- 
thing which—whether or not it is Bunyan, or Froissart, or Mandeville—the 
youngest reader may read and partly understand ; and there are at least 
two writers of “Juveniles” who have given us a “Life of Christ” for 
small readers, and one who has given us an expurgated Bible, heavily illus- 
trated. And what child, from four years old, is without his one or two 
monthly magazines ? 

Is this demand for children’s reading more or less factitious—created by 
men who supply it—the work of the publishers? There are people who 
say so, and we do not deny that we have at times inclined to take that 
view of the case. But the publishers are not the first sinners—if any sin- 
ners there be. The various sects and societies are responsible for a vast 
number of the books which are stuffed into the children’s heads every year. 
Parents buy them, to be sure; but not as parents supplying a natural de- 
mand of their young folks, but as parents who are superintendents of 
Sunday-schools or secretaries of Lodges of Good Templars, and who have 
something to preach to their children. The publishers, however, are not 
backward in pushing on the ball, and what with them and the rest of us 
we certainly have got to a point in the production of literature for the 
young at which forbearance becomes a virtue. A good many other things 
might be said on this head ; but to say but one will save our space, and 
will, perhaps, sufficiently call attention”to the fact that the “juvenile pub- 
lishing business ” is too merely a business, and will very likely raise the 
presumption that it is a business which might be considerably diminished 
with advantage to young America, and to American literature as well. 
Everybody has noticed, we suppose, that now for some years hardly any 
one has made a success in writing well for his contemporaries—in say- 
ing in the best way he could the things that he knew—in really making 
a contribution to literature—who has not been at once seized on, and set 
to making books for children—books more or less bad, or books more or 
less good, but in any case evidently made for money, and from the start 
likely to be bad rather than good. 

Take now this “Trotty Book,’ * of Miss E. §. Phelps’s. As we have 
borne witness, on more than one occasion, Miss Phelps is a writer of merit. 
Sickly, overstrained, self-conscious—and morbid New Englandish, with 
almost the worst sort of New Englandism—as much of her work is, and in- 

adequate as is her theory of life as well as her knowledge of life, she never- 
theless has valuable gifts, and has given promises of good things to come 
if her strength holds out. She certainly has a hopeful gift of humor, and 
a heart that is in the right place whenever she can keep her eyes off it for 
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a few minutes. But who but a publisher wovld have put her to writing | young Dives not only has better skates and a faster sled than himself, but 


“juveniles,” because she had sold many thousand copies of “ The Gates | 
| and healthiest boy in the parish. 


Ajar”? Then in this “Trotty Book” there is humor—very forced, too, a 
deal of it—and there is plenty of truth of details; and of course there is 
kindheartedness ; and there is also, or the story would not be Miss Phelps’s, 
a dead set at our heart-strings, with intent to wring them. 
chapter contains a picture of a little child, lost in the woods in a snow. 
storm—a boy of two or three years old who cries miserably for help. So 
boys of equal age have cried before in other books; but in this one we, 
of course, have with our boy a little girl, his sister, who might well 
enough have brought her brother out of the snow, but who selfishly runs 
away and leaves him—for she has an evening’s amusement before her— 
and who, after making him suffer all but death, herself suffers a good deal 
of that luxury of woe of which so many of her creator's bigger personages 
have already suffered greater quantities. Is this sort of thing worth 
doing, we wonder? We have not thought so when our author was doing 
it, in the unpleasant beginning of her “ Gates Ajar,” and the unpleasanter 
“Pemberton Mills” story, and the still unpleasanter “ Calico,” which was 
made for people of mature years ; and we do not see how it is much beiter 
when done for younger readers. We mention it, however, rather for the 
reason that Miss Phelps seems to be all wrong in this matter always, 
than that the example of her fault, which happens to be now before 
us for comment, is a particularly glaring or pernicious one. Luckily, 
children cannot reject much; and if they will read almost anything, 
as “juvenile” writers well know, so, too—let us be thankful—they will 
forget almost any bad or poor thing. At all events, one really good book 
—one book fit for them, which addresses what in them is, best worth ad- 
dressing, and does it skilfully—is always able to banish from their minds 
the greater'part of the worthless stuff that incapable writers have put into 
them. “Robinson Crusoe,” or “Two Years Before the Mast,” or “The 
Arabian Nights,” or “Cook’s Voyages,” or “Sandford and Merton ”’—any 
one of them is more than a match for whole libraries of “ Memoirs ” of the 
early dead, and whole shelves full of warning against drunkenness, profli- 
gacy, and theft. Miss Phelps’s book the adult reader will find not un- 
amusing. He may, perhaps, have his doubts whether some of the sayings 
and doings of the hero are reproduced without any embellishment at all; 
but still he will often be reminded of the doings of little boys and girls. 
Whether the childish reader will be amused by it we do not know. Some 
children are quite capable of liking it. We confess we have known a few 
children—some of whom are still living—who listened with eagerness to 
tales which only just before we had heard intelligent critics condemning 
with severity ; but we may assert, too, that we never knew the tales so 
condemned to become established favorites; and we are well persuaded 
that there is something bad—nothing good enough, at all events—about 
every book for children which the children do not repeatedly turn to, and 
con, and almost learn by heart. Who ever told a boy or girl a story really 
good for him or her that he did not have to tell over and over again ? And, 
on the other hand, who ever told a child any story that was not sure of at- 
tention on the first if not on the second telling? It is a fallacious test, 
often as it is tried and triumphantly cited, to apply to “juveniles” that 
“the children liked it.” Good “juveniles” are liked to-day, and to- 
morrow, and for ever, and the child becomes a father or mother, and per- 
ennially tells them over to new children, while year by year generations 
of annual literature flourish, and fade, and disappear. 

And now draws near a certain Pharisee by the name of Walter Murray, 
with his phylacteries made broad and his hands folded on his bosom. 
Walter Murray is the chief personage of a story called “The Apthorp 
Farm,” one of “ The Woodbine Series,”* which, if we remember, we have 
already more than once had occasion to condemn without reserve. It is 
unnatural, full of mistaken notions as to what it is possible or desirable for 
boys to do, and fit only to spoil the boy who is so unfortunate as not to be 
repelled by it. It opens with a scene in which the personages are three— 
the hero, his mother, and the subsidiary hero. The hero, who is in high 
health, allows himself to say, at the sight of a certain pony—“O mamma! 
how I do wish I were rich.” Thereupon, his mamma immediately shows 
him that the rider of the pony, a boy of Walter's age, is very pale and thin 
and peevish-looking, and that, although he wears gloves, his hand is 


semi-transparent, or nearly so. In this kind of books, by the way, one never | 


has wealth and health together, so parents may take notice that the 
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also has the use of both legs and enjoys as good digestion as the hungriest 
To impress upon Walter’s mind that he 
is far better off than the rich Frank Apthorp, whom he envies and whose 
pony he very naturally covets, Walter's mother takes him up to Squire 
Apthorp’s, whose wife is an old schoolmate of hers and is still a friend, 
though Mrs. Murray is no longer wealthy, and there he makes Frank's 
acquaintance. Frank is, of course, a miserably spoiled child, whom 
nobody can please ; who is selfish and cross, and has a way of telling his 
indulgent father and mother that of course nobody cares for him because 
he is a poor cripple. The two boys are left alone, and Frank expresses 
himself with so much bitterness on the question of sticking in the house 
all day and every day, that Walter overcomes the diffidence and delicacy 
for which boys in “ Woodbine Series” are justly notorious, and reveals to 
his friend a character made up of nearly every Christian grace—every 
single one, except, perhaps, long-suffering. He admits that his temper is 
hasty, though his disposition is magnanimous and generous, but confides 
to Frank that he is struggling with this fault; that he never answers 
back if he can help it; that if he cannot help it he seeks his closet, and 
then begs pardon of the person offended. He suggests that the sick boy 
might try devoting himself to the service of others as a means of over 
coming the tediousness of his life. Moreover, he declines to go to the 
tea-table—little used to dainties as he is—because the crippled boy cannot 
very well go, and when tea is sent up to the two of them he says grace, 
This surprises Frank, who is asked in astonishment if his father does not 
do so at every meal. Thus it is that in a “ Woodbine Series” they incul- 
cate the observance of the Fifth Commandment. Another sample of how 


| the duty of honoring fathers and mothers is impressed on the young read- 


er of such books is the chapter which recounts Mrs. Apthorp’s heart 

less neglect of her son—“ leaving him to hirelings,” as her husband says, 
“till he is down with hip complaint.” After—or before—Walter has said 
grace and the boys have eaten, some cut flowers are brought in, and Frank 
and Walter set about making bouquets, with the understanding that Mrs. 
Apthorp shall decide which is the prettier. They are made, and the lady 
hesitates to pronounce ; but Walter, taking the flowers, changes them rap- 
idly from one hand to the other, remarking that he perfectly understands 
Mrs. Apthorp’s hesitation, and, after shifting them about sufficiently, he 
calls for judgment. It is given, and at once Walter begins jumping up 
and down. A frown darkens Mr. Apthorp’s brow. “So young and so un- 
tender!” he feels like quoting ; “so pleased with a victory over an inva- 
lid!” The reader versed in the “ Woodbine Series” class of tales knows 
well) however, that their heroes are not caught napping in that manner. 
Of course the generous boy was jumping up and down because Frank's 
refined taste had led him to put the dark myrtle in juxtaposition with the 
delicate orange blossoms, and thus produce an effect which made his 
bouquet the superior of the other. 


Needless to say, Squire Apthorp by-and-by wishes to adopt Walter, and 
that he is successful in getting Mr. and Mrs. Murray's consent. Needless 
to say, either, that after some slight misunderstanding between Walter and 
Mr. and Mrs. Apthorp—consequent on the machinations of Eugene, a de- 
signing though polished lad, who wishes to become his uncle’s heir, but 
who is disgraced at last—the adopted son becomes the means of converting 
the squire, and is the more than friend and brother of Frank, whose char- 
acter, under Walter's forming hand, daily grows more beautiful. Need- 


| less, too, to say that Walter's real father is aided by his second father to go 


“ Woodbine” and similar series are not intended for the large class cf | 


cases in which the young Lazarus of rea] life cannot blink the fact that 
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into business again, and recovers all the wealth out of which, just before 
our tale opens, his rascally partner had defrauded him. All this happens, 
and more; fov, at the end of the book, do not both the boys, now come of 
age, fall desperately in love with the same young lady ? and does not Wal- 
ter, perceiving Frank’s passion, give her up freely, though with a bitter 
pang? and does not Frank by-and-by pass away, with his love-tale hidden 
in his heart? and does not Walter—the artist by nature, the noble Chris- 
tian merchant, the canting little prig, the impossible boy, the man that 
never existed, the youth whom all healthy boys would infallibly hate if 
they could see him, and whom no one who had ever been anything likea 
boy would once think of holding up to boys as a model for imitation or a 
creature to be believed in—is it not written in this combination of Sunday- 
school book and sensational novel that Walter wooed and won Miss Julia 
Ward, who long had secretly loved him? It is so written ; and not in this 
one volume alone, but in a hundred similar volumes which each Christmas 
calls into being ; and worse reading for the young than these same volumes 
it would not be easy to find. It is almost incredible that the writers who 
make such books do not understand that, so far as they get any attention 
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from boys and girls, they do great harm. They poison the sources of 
healthy life in the child’s moral nature; they pervert his natural instincts ; 
they set him upon acting a part, or else, which is nearly as bad, they dis- 
courage him into thinking that, because he is not as white and glistering 
as the young lepers who are held up to him as examples of more than hu- 
man cleanliness, it is therefore useless for him to try to be good. Hypo- 
crites such books infallibly make, if they make anything, or else unhappy, 
struggling little creatures, taught superfluous misery ; and it would be a 
good day if, in reverentia pro pueris, we could have a censor and a bonfire 
for the “juvenile market.” 

Perhaps M. Paul Du Chaillu is not the one man of all men for a com- 
panion of youth, but he is Hyperion to a Satyr in comparison with the 
author last mentioned. He is a little sanguinary in his dealings with the 
brutes which he comes upon in his travels, and kills and skins with a sin- 
gle-eyed ardor for the advancement of science which leads. him to recount 
fearlessly a deal of butchery. But we incline to think that his descriptions 
of his hunting adventures—his account of the shooting of the beautiful 
gazelle for ith hide, and of his capturing the young gorilla which he 
had orphaned for the sake of the museum—will tend to excite as much 
pity and sympathy in the young reader as bloodthirstiness. And the 
courage and hardihood, energy and love of adventure, commended to ad- 
miration in “Lost in the Jungle”*—to say nothing of the information 
which it very pleasantly conveys—make it a book we should be willing to 
give to all boys old enough to read its easy English. According to M. 
Du Chailla, the boys and girls themselves are of our mind, and they have 
tried him long enough to feel sure of their opinions. “When he asked 
the boys and girls of New York if he should write more books for them, 
the tremendous cheers and hurrahs they gave him in reply told him,” he 
says, “that he had better go to work.” His esteemed publishers endorsed 
that opinion. “Certainly,” they said ; “by all means, friend Paul. Write 
a new book, for ‘ Stories of the Gorilla Country’ and ‘ Wild Life under the 
Equator’ are in great demand.” So to work Friend Paul went, and in this 
well-illustrated volume we have wild beasts, wild men, strange insects 
monstrous reptiles, and whatever else M. Du Chaillu deals in—not forget. 
ting the gorilla who beats his breast as much as ever, gnashes his teeth, 
advances as bravely as of old to attack the hunter, and displays all the 
gigantic strength and semi human sagacity with which M. du Chaillu’s 
gorillas have made us familiar. At one time we thought we were to be 
treated to a white gorilla, an aged, hoary one, but our author contented 
himself with giving us the ordinary dark kind, though of these he has 
some which are fearfully wrinkled and a little gray, though none (that he 
kills) are of diminished vigor or ferocity so far as we have observed. 

Miss Nellie Eyster is the author of “Chincapin Charlie,” a merry, 
unpretending little book for young people which we remember to have 
read and liked some two years ago, and her “Tom Harding and His 
Friends”+ has the same good qualities which made its predecessor a com- 
mendable book. There is no pretense or nonsense in it; there is a very 
good understanding—for a woman’s book—of the nature and habits of 
boys; and if there is perhaps a little more “vital religion” than it is 
very well to give boys in the books which after all do their best 
when they abstain from point-blank inculcation of truths, still, hers is 
neither a pharisaical nor a mawkish religiosity, but is unaffected and 
honest, and will at least not repel the young men to whom it is offered. And 
Miss Eyster, with her frankness, and heartiness, and liking for boyish fun 
and activity, digs about the roots of all those good plants in the human 
nature for her readers, and will do them ten times or a thousand times the 
benetit that she could do by preaching. She makes boys acquainted with 
real boys, who are not perfect indeed, but who are actually existent, and in 
many ways admirable, and thus she gets a hold of her hearers which, deal- 
ing in abstractions—though they were abstractions approved of by every 
convocation of every church—she would not get in a hundred years. She 
is not the cleverest woman who writes for children in this country ; here, 
as elsewhere, the “juvenile market ” often affords us the spectacle of blocks 
being cut with razors; but there are few writers in this field who ever 
clearly see what to write and what not to write to their peculiar audience. 
She does not waste high imaginative poetry on them ; nor give them fine- 
spun fancies, and allegories as head-strong, and as hard to get into, as any 
alligator on the banks of the Nile ; nor vulgarize them with razeed novels; 
nor fill their heads, as with sawdust, with a conglomeration of so-called 
facts in this and that science. But she gives them personages of boyish age 
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and tastes and pursuits, and getting them interested in these she proceeds 
with entertainment and instruction, and will leave any of her readers the 
better for her help—if, that is to say, ft is the business of boy literature 
primarily to make the boys manlier in spirit ; and, secondly, to give them 
pleasure and the profit—more tangible than the spiritually elevating— 
which is got from the exercise of the mind, the access of new knowledge, 
and the more or less indirect instilling of precepts of sound morality. 
Tom Harding, we may say to intending purchasers, is a Pennsylvania boy 
who pays a winter visit to New Orleans, and afterwards to a cotton region of 
Georgia, and the book is useful geographically and, so to speak, politically. 
It will be well liked by boys from ten to fourteen years of age, not to speak 
of older people. 

What to say about the temperance books—or rather the total absti- 
nence books, for there are no temperance books—which come in such 
numbers at the time of the holidays, it is a little difficult to decide. No 
one can deny that the evils of intemperance can hardly be exaggerated ; 
and it is not pleasant to withhold praise from persons who are eagerly 
working to abolish drunkenness. Yet we very seldom find a book exhort- 
ing to total abstinence which is not repulsively or, at the least, foolishly 
and laughably bad. A flood of “ wet damnation ” is overflowing the land, 
sure enough, one says to one’s self; but why should it wash away all logic, 
and even endanger every shape of truth? And supposing it admitted that 
we are to do all that we can by word and deed to banish intoxicating 
drinks from society, need we therefore fling ourselves headlong against 
chewing tobacco and tobacco-chewers, and then on cigars and pipes, third- 
ly on coffee and tea, and finally on cayenne pepper, and catsup and pica- 
lilli, as constituting a first step in “ that downward road from the caster to 
the gutter” which numbers of our reformers are denouncing? And even 
granting that this isto be done—that from pepper-sauce to plantation Dit- 
ters every stimulant is to be abhorred—still, do we do well to put our 
views in their fulness into books that the smallest boys are to read and 
criticise—for all readers are critics? Here, now, at the present moment of 
writing is a well-meaning story, by Miss Chellis, called “ Aunt Dinah’s 
Pledge,” * and, besides its good intentions, portions of it are not so ill 
written either, for though the story is trivial and absurd in all essentials 
and in most of the details, there is a figure of an old black nurse which is 
so drawn as to give a hint that the author had laid bodily eyes on the 
original, and in depicting it had not quite got out of sight of nature and 
truth. Miss Chellis undertakes to set forth, which everybody believes, 
that the excessive drinking of intoxicating liquors is a frightfully bad 
habit, ruinous to body and mind. Further, she seeks to show, what not so 
many will believe, that there is no safety, or no certainty of safety, for the 
man who drinks at all, unless he decides on totally abstaining from every- 
thing intoxicating. Still further, she teaches, what many people will dis- 
believe, that in the signing of a written pledge there is a peculiar protec- 
tive virtue, and that everybody would do well for his neighbors’ sake, if 
not for his own, to sign some such paper at once. But her way of enforc- 
ing her conclusions on other people is as wise as this: She includes in her 
invective the loathsome pipe and the offensive cigar, and to refrain from 
smoking is as vigorously ordered by her pledge as to abstain from unrec- 
tified whiskey. Tobacco leads to dram-drinking, and the smoker is in her 
eyes asinner. The youthful reader who is to be saturated with abhor- 
rence of inebriety, and to learn the danger of tampering with spirituous 
liquors, is to look at his Cousin Tom, say, who smokes, and his grandfather, 
who takes snuff, and his friend the old salt who makes him boats, and who 
likewise chews plug-tobacco, and to pronounce them violators of God’s law, 
enemies of the rising generation, bad men, and filthy fellows. He knows bet- 
ter ; and even he has hisdoubts if Miss Chellis may not be wrong about the 
rum and water. Perhaps our author does no immediate evil—beyond lead- 
ing our young friend into making two or three impertinent speeches to his 
elders, and getting him a pair of boxed ears as a consequence. But, by-and- 
by, such is the venturesomeness of youth, and such the certainty that the boy 
is yet far from being born who shall be without spot—by-and-by the youth- 
ful reader just mentioned, having grown up a bit, betakes himself to the 
use of tobacco in some one of its forms. He finds that it is a pleasure and 
a comfort, and soon he begins to suspect that, man’s life being no longer 
than threescore-and-ten years, he may very probably die of some ordinary 
disease before he drops dead from the effects of nicotine. He discovers, 
too, that his sister Mira is so far different from Miss Chellis’s “ Mira” that 
she does not retire shedding tears of sorrow and disgust when he returns 
to their once happy home with the smeil of cigars upon him, but that, on 
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the contrary, she is not above filling a pipe for him herself; that, indeed, 
she goes further, and assures his intimate friend, when he calls, that she is 
very fond of the smell of tobacco. What, then, does the young man say 
of Miss Chellis and others like her? Doubtless that as they Were so far 
out in the matter of smoking, and cried “ Wolf” so hard when but a 
small mole was in sight, there may be some mistake in regard to the 
liquor question, at least as regards cider and ale ; that it may be as well to 
make trial of the inebriating cup. Then comes the drunkard’s bowl— 
though we may remark to Miss Chellis that the drunkard’s bow], and the 
worm of the still, and the poisoned chalice, and other things which they 
attack so persistently, are not the vessels which the more practical tempter 
offers the giddy youth who trusts himself in his power at commercial 
lunches and billiard saloons, and other such unmetaphoric places. Then, 
we repeat—after the discovery of the mistake about the smoking—comes 
the drunkard’s bowl, or a bottle and tumblers, and, in brief, the upshot of 
the matter is, that the well-meaning but not too sagacious enemy of stimu- 
lating drinks has done something to diminish the Cold Water Army and 
to swell the bloated hosts of King Alcohol. 

So much for the direet evil which is done by over-eager and exag- 
gerated preaching, even if we admit that the subject chosen by the total 
abstinence writers is a very good or a fit subject on which to address 
childish readers. But we think no such admission should be made. It is 
a depressing, brutalizing theme, and no treatment of it can make its 
presentation very well worthy the attention of children at their most 
impressible age, and when they should be as much as may be surrounded 
by what is elevating and purifying—when they should be lifted up by 
all influences that can be employed, and when it is of less consequence 
to preach at particular faults than to ennoble the tone of the whole char- 
acter. Then, again, this matter does not concern children, but their 
fathers and mothers; and to offer it to their notice is merely to arouse 
their curiosity, and to run into danger of doing them harm without secur- 
ing any corresponding chance of doing them good. All temperance liter- 
ature for the young might well be abolished, we think; and in almost 
every special case it might justly be condemned for particular faults and 
follies as well as for its general tone. This is the verdict that we for our 
own part should pass on “ John and the Demijohn’’*—a rather clever book 
—and “ Dr, Willoughby’s Wine ”+—two volumes, of the same character as 
“ Aunt Dinah’s Pledge,” which we read at the same time. 

A very cheering sign that we are getting on in the art of teaching, 
and that our posterity will learn more and more exactly and more easily 
than we were permitted to, is Mr. Freeman’s solid, conscientious, and 
entertaining history of England to the Conquest.{ It is a book which the 
parent of a growing child—say of twelve and upwards—can hardly ex- 
cuse himself for not purchasing if able ; and it is as fit for a Christmas 
gift as a book of tales. The style, in fact, would alone recommend it— 
English history told in simple and colloquial English, that, without being 
in the least constrained, is almost monosyllabic. Witness these sentences: 

“They tried to land both at Watchet and at Porlock, but they were 
driven off at both places, and most of them were killed, except those who 
could swim to their ships. These few went and ‘sat’ on one of the 
Holms, the islands at the mouth of the Severn, either the Steep Holm or 
the Flat ; but they could get nothing to eat, so many of them died, and 
the rest sailed away, first to Dyfed, or Pembrokeshire, and thence to 
Ireland.” 

The steady, chronological march of the narrative is relieved here and 
there by episodes which the author will not admit as trustworthy history, 
nor yet omit wholly, because a grain of truth may be in them. These, 
with warning duly prefixed, he casts in a form akin to the Bible-English. 
He gives also occasionally a ballad, and in other ways keeps up the young 
reader’s interest to the end. The notes are for grown people—parents or 
teachers—and so is the preface, which we should greatly like to quote 
entire. Here is the opening only: 

“ This little volume is an experiment, but it is an experimeat which I 
may say has already succeeded. Its object is to show that clear, accurate, 
and scientific views of history, or indeed of any subject, may be easily 
given to children from the very first. In truth, the more rigidly accurate 
and scientific a statement is,the more easy it is for a child to take it in. 
The difficulty does not lie with the child, who has simply to learn, but 
with the teacher, who often has to unlearn.” 

Further on, he states that this work was begun, for his own children, 
before his “ History of the Norman Conquest” was undertaken, and that 
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his investigations for the larger work have served to perfect the smaller, 
while each remains independent of the other in form and purpose. Then 
follow some remarks on Old-English words and names, their spelling and 
pronunciation, and a chronological table for the period studied. In the 
body of the work are five historical maps of Great Britain, such as chil- 
dren are never, and grown folks seldom, provided with ; and finally there 
is an index, which completes the numerous excellences of this really 
masterly text-book. 

Mr. Neal's little book* consists of three parts: an essay, if it can be so 
called, on “ Children—What are they good for?” written forty years ago, 
at least ; a child’s story, “Goody Gracious! and the Forget-me-not,” writ 
ten “for the purpose of showing—and proving—that fairy stories need 
not be crowded with extravagant impossibilities, to engage the attention 
of our little folks ;” and 293 short anecdotes of children and their sayings, 
old and new, gathered from all sources, and accompanied by comments— 
this part called “ Pickings and Stealings.” But for the middle of this 
sandwich, we should not have guessed it to be made up for children, or 
classed it under juvenile literature. Children certainly should be kept 
clear of it, even if they have to be deprived of a story which writes “ This 
was all a dream,” after the usual narrative of “extravagant impossibili 
ties.” Their elders may read the selections with some enjoyment, unless 
liable to be shocked by the large number which bear on theology and re 
ligion, and of which there is none better than the atory of the boy who 
said, “O dear! I'd rather go to two circuses than one meeting.” To give 
some idea of the way Mr. Neal has cooked over the more or less fully 
narrated incidents he has come upon, we present two (accidental) versions 
of the same story. First we have the comment at full length : 


“No. 75. A gentlewoman—lI hate ladies—belonging to Gardiner, Maine, 
paid a visit to the graveyard with her little daughter. Seeing the effigy 
of a horse on one of the upright slabs, she stooped down to read the in- 
scription, but nothing did she find to explain the mystery ; whereupon the 
chiJd whispered that ‘maybe the poor man died of nightmare.’ A very 
plausible conjecture, was it not, for a region where se many live and die 
of the same ailment, now under the name of apoplexy, and now under 
that of the heart disease, or plethora ?” 


And then we have the comment in a sub-title, a change of sex in the 
deceased, and one or two other variations: 

“No. 186. Inferential—A mother, who had with her a little daughter, 
was examining the figure of a horse on a tombstone, and wondering what 
on earth it was an emblem of. There was nothing to explain it in the 
inscription. ‘Mamma,’ said the little one, as they moved away, ‘I 
should n’t wonder if she died of the nightmare.’” 

Toexpand Mother Goose's hints and fragments of stories into com- 
plete ones, with beginning and end, plot, incidents, and all—such was the 
idea born of the “Fairy Egg.” + Its success here is rather equivocal. 
We do not know the child that would prefer these elaborated products to 
the raw material. Have our three friends found that the infant whom 
Mother Goose pleases is generally curious to know more than the verses 
tell of Bo-peep, or Richard and Robin, or the old woman who sweeps 
the cobwebs from the sky? or why the cow jumped over the moon? And 
does the infant’s imagination go for nothing? Such has not been our ex- 
perience in the nursery, nor Miss Gibbons’s either, we dare say, since her 
“ Little Bachelor” alone, of ali the stories amplified, always keeps the orig- 
inal text in sight. To her also was entrusted the pictorial illustrations, 
which exhibit a good deal of originality and skill in designing, especially 
where young folks are to be represented. Some of her letter-pieces are ex- 
ceedingly clever. 

An instructive book may be written for children by one who consults 
for the history of Paris “ Henri Martin's ‘Histoire de France,’ Thierry’s 
‘Récit des Temps Mérovingiens,’ Gilbert’s ‘Description historique de la 
Basilique métropolitaine de Paris,’ Smiles’s ‘History of the Huguenots,’ 
White’s ‘ Massacre of St. Bartholomew,’ Mme. Campan’s ‘ Memoirs of Marie 
Antoinette,’ and the best modern guide-books,” but a thousand to one it 
will be anything but entertaining. The author of “ An American Family 
in Paris,” ¢ has indeed made several visits to that city, but we believe there 
are many persons who have never left the United States who could describe 
the French capital more vividly and attractively from books alone. There 
is, too, something essentially unreal in these family excursions, with 
the learned papa, or tutor, or governess, eager to be pumped and never 
nonplussed, and precocious youngsters who cry “jolly!” whenever they 
extract a new date or fact, and always suck a subject dry before leaving 





* Great Mysteries and Little Plagues. By John Neal.”’ Boston: Roberts Bros. 1870. 

+“ The Fairy Egg, and what it Held. By Three Friends. With illustrations by Lucy 
Gibbons.” Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 

t“ An American Family in Paris. ‘With fifty-eight illustrations of historical move- 
ments and familiar scenes.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1869. 
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it. And just so far as this is a departure from reality, we fear it is un- 
profitable for the young. The illustrations would count on the other side, 
of course, but then a few stereoscopic views would outweigh them all. 


Miss McKeever has, no doubt, a genuine fondness for children,* but | 


she has also an undeniable weakness for verse, which quite swallows 
up the good which might result from the former. In this latest produc- 


The Nation. . 





| 
| 
| 


tion of her muse, where verse and prose alternate in a curious manner, she | 


shows her utter incapacity as a versifier—e. g. : 


* The bride is a pigeon, so white and so pure, 
The groom, dressed in dove-color, looks so demure ; 
Blue jays for the groomsmen, with heads perched so high, 
And red-birds for bridesmaids, so gay and so spry.”’ 


And so on, almost without end. We question, too, whether Miss Mc- 
Keever can write a hundred consecutive verses without such false rhyming 
as in these two lines: 


‘In their travels, they met with some very strange birds, 
But the shy little pigeons so seldom had stirred, etc.” 


There is much to forgive, however, if these stanzas were evoked by the 
colored prints—which is quite likely. 





*“ Jack and Florie; or, The Pigeon’s Wedding. By Harriet B. McKeever.” Philadel- 
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Peter Pariey’s Thousand-and-Ong¢ Sto- 
ries of Fact and Fancy, Wit and Humor, Rhymes, 
Reason, and Romance. With 150 Illustrations, bean- 
tifully printed on tinted paper, bound in extra 
cloth, $2. 

Parley’s Merry Tales of Fact and Fancy, 
Wit and Humor, Illustrated with 150 Dlustrations, 
beautifully bound in extra cloth, bevelled boards, $2 

Camp Fires of the Revolution; or. The 
War of Independence. Illustrated by Thrilling 
Events of the old Continental Soldiers. By Henry 
C. Watson. With Original Illustrations by Croome. $2. 

A Visit from Santa Claus, With Ilustra- 
tions by Scattergood. Large quarto, printed in tints, 
price 50 cents. 

Mother Coose’s Melodies. A New and 
Beautiful Edition. MDlustrated throughout with En 
gravings. Paper, 30 cents; flexible cloth, 60 cents; 
cloth, colored, extra, 90 cents. 

Chimes, Rhymes, and Jingies. By Moraes 
Gooss. Ilustrated by Charles H. Bennett and others. 
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The Child’s Own Treasury of Fairy 
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Sandford and Merton. In Words of One 
Syllable. By Mary Gopotrnty. Beautifully Dius 
trated. Square l6mo, cloth, 288 pp., $1 50. 

fEsop’s Fables. In Words of One Syllable. By 
Mary Gopotruin. Ilustrated in oil colors, Square 
16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
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tints, ¢ 
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taining the famous Slovenly Peter Stories. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 4to, cloth, $2. 
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of Childhood. With Dustrations by Thwaites and 
Hennessy. Beautifully printed on tinted paper, bev 
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JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
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IV. The Present Prevalence of Sun Spots.— Cornhiii 
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V. The Fortance of the Second Empire.—St. Paul's. 
VI. The Suez Canal.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 





VII. Mary Gresley—An Editor's Tale.—Anthony Troi- 
lope. 
Vill. Fecbeeses Tyndall's Theory of Comets.—/Fraser's 
Magazine. 
IX. The Execution by Hara-kiri.— Cornhill Magazine. 
X. Lambeth and the Archbishops.—Macmillan’s Mag 
azine. 
XI. A Peep at a Neapolitan Nunnery.— Gentleman's 
Magazine. 
X11. A Drifting Star.— The Spectator. ” : 
XIII. Dr. Livingstone and the Sources of the Nile.— The 
Spectator. 
XIV. Solar Wonders.— The Spectator. 
XV. Poetry. é 
XVI. Literary Notices. 
XVII. Science. 
XVIII. Art. 
XIX. Varieties. 
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INCLUDING PRESENTATION VOLUMES FOR YOUNG AND OLD, MOST OF THEM BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND APPROPRIATELY BOUND. 


LONDON, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


PUBLISHED BY 


“ _NEW YORK, 
416 BROOME STREET. 





CGEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 





Fine Art Gift-Books. 


Beautiful Women: The New Fine Art Gift-Book 
for 1870, Consisting of 16 large Photographs of the 
Finest Female Portraits, after the most Celebrated 
Artists. In royal 4to, cloth, inlaid and illuminated 
side and gilt edges, price $20. 

THE PORTRAITS. 

The Duchess of Gordon, Miss Annie Bingham, 

Mrs. Lloyd, Mrs. Braddyll, 

The Hon. Mrs. Graham, The Lady Grosvenor, 

Lady Selina Meade, Lady Peel, 

Miss Croker, The Countess Gower, 

Miss MacDonald, Lady Dover, 

Lady Theresa Lewis, Mrs. Lister, 

The Marchioness of Abercorn Miss Power. 

THE ARTISTS, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough, 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, John Jackson, 

Sir Edwin Landseer, Gilbert Stewart Newton. 

The letterpress accompanying these photographs is from 
the pen of one of the first art-critics of Great Britain. 

Nothing which a lavish expenditure could possibly pro- 

cure has been omitted in its production, and it will un- 

doubtedly form, as a presentation volume, one of the most 
appropriate as well as beautiful books of the season. 


Tennyson's Idyis ofthe King. With Thirty- 
seven superb Steel Engravings, from Designs by Gus- 
tave Doré. In One M ifeent Volume elaborately 
bound in cloth, with silver and gold stamping (the 
design furnished by Gustave Doré), price $35. 


The feur volumes forming the above work may also be | 


had separately, handsomely bound in cloth, price $10 each 

- ay “Elaine,” “Vivien,” ‘ Guinevere,” and 

* Enid.’ 

‘ad Extract from a review of ‘‘ Enid” in the Saturday Re- 
ew ; 

“A monumental work, and in sumptuousness and gran- 
deur is a fitting tribute to the Laureate’s greatest work. 
The production of the series does the highest credit to 
the spirit and intelligence spent upon it. To the poet 
himself the publication is an honor akin to that of erect- 
ing a hero's statue in his lifetime.” 


Gems of English Art of the Nineteenth Century; 
being reproductions of the greatest works of some of 
the most celebrated artists of this century, in twenty- 
four poctneee, beautifully printed in colors by Leigh- 
ton Brothers, with illustrative texts by Francis Tur- 
ner Palgrave. 4to, cloth, full gilt, $10; Turkey mo- 
rocco, $15. 

“To say that the letterpress of this volume is by Sir 

Francis Turner Palgrave is to say that the criticism is 

round and the style charming.”— The Round Table 


North Coast, and other Poems. By Robert Buchan- 


an. Illustrated by engravings from drawings by J. 
Wolf, A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, and the eh Be 
Dalziel. Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $10; Turkey mo- 
rocco, $15. 

“These poems are in many ways remarkable, and our 
fear is lest a careless reader, judging from the gold and 
green outside, should class them with the bright ephemera 
of the Christmas-tide.”"— 7’he Atheneum. 


Birket Foster's Pictures of English 
Landscapes, in thirty superb pictures, engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel, and pictures in words by Tom Tay- 
lor. 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt and gilt edges, price $10; 
Turkey morocco, $15. 


The Poetical Works of Samuel Rogers. A new and 
beautiful edition, with one hundred and twenty-eight 
steel engravings from the designs of J. M. W. Turner 
and Thomas Stothard. 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt and 
gilt edges, price $12; full morocco, antique or gilt, $18. 

*,* Also for sale, a few large-paper copies of the above 
work, with the illustrations printed on India paper and 
mounted, price $20. 


Wayside Posies; containing Original Poems by 
the Best Living Authors, and Original Pictures by the 
Best Artists, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. © 4to, 
cloth, elegantly gilt and gilt edges, price $10; full 
Turkey morocco, antique or gilt, $15. 

Burns’ (Robert) Poemsiand Songs. Print- 
ed by Mackenzie on toned paper. Beautifully illus- 
trated with 100 engravings from drawings by Birket 
Foster, Harrison Weir, and others. 4to, extra cloth, 
full gilt and gilt edges, price $10; handsomely bound 
in full morocco, $15. 


Mackay’s Home Affections Portrayed by the 
Pocts: A New Edition. Tlustrated with 100 designs 
by the Best Artists, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, 
printed on fine toned paper. 4to, cloth, gilt and gilt 
edges, price $9; handsomely bound in full morocco, 
antique or gilt, $12. 

Tennyson’s Poems, Tlustrated by T. Cres- 
wick, J. E. Millais, D. Maclise, C. Stanfield, W. Mul- 
ready, J. C. Horsley, ete. A new edition, beautifully 
printed on toned paper, 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt and 
gilt “anes, price $9; full Turkey morocco, antique or 
git, ¥. 


| 











Standard Works, 


A Narrative of theVisit of the Princeand 
Princess of Wales to the East. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. 
With numerous illustrations. (Dedicated, by — 

mission, to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales. Demy 
vo, cloth, $7. 

“The volume extends over six hundred pages, so that in 
any case we can only give a few bricks as samples of the 
whole building. But these samples will hardly enable the 
reader to judge of a volume which is really rich in every 
quality that can give it value. The writer's position, 
moreover, has evidently never obstructed his indepen- 
dence of thought or of expression.”— The Atheneum. 


Knight’s Original Pictorial Shak- 
spere, including the biography and doubtful plays. 
‘ith 1,200 Illustrations, beautifully printed on fine 
toned paper, by Clay, London. 8 vols., super royal 8vo, 
cloth, ae half calf, $60; or, superbly bound in tree 
calf, gilt edges, price $90. 


Routledge’s Magnificent Edition of the 
Plays and Poems of William Shakspeare. Edited by 
Howard Staunton, with copious original notes, glos- 
sary, and life, and containing 1,700 illustrations by 
John Gilbert, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel; and 
a steel portrait from the bust at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
engraved expressly for this edition. In 3 vols., royal 
8vo., cloth, $22 50; half calf extra, $30; tree calf, 
gilt edges, $42 50; full morocco, $45. 


The Illustrated Natural History. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood. Illustrated with nearly 1,500 en- 
ravings, beautifully executed ne ee Brothers, 
rom designs by Harrison Weir, Wolf, Harvey, Cole- 
man, and others, in 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $21; halt 
calf, bag tree calf, gilt edges, $40; handsomely 
bound in full morocco, antique or gilt, $42 50. 
Written in a style at once popular and scientific, con- 
taining numberless interesting anecdotes, and illustrated 
in a manner worthy of the subject. 


Lane’s Translations of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. With several hundred En- 
zravings on Wood, from designs by William Harvey. 
Fyols. 8vo, cloth, $15; half calf, $21; tree calf, gilt 
edges, $27 50. 


Monstrelet’s Chronicles, containing an ac- 
count of the cruel Civil Wars between the Houses of 
Orleans and Burgundy. Beginning where that of Sir 
John Froissart Enishes, and ending at the year 1467, 
and continued by others to the year 1516. Translated 
by Thomas Johnes, Esq. Mlustrated with numerous 
wood engravings. 2 vols., super royal 8vo., half Rox- 
burghe binding, price $9. 


Muspratt’s Chemistry; 4s applicd and relating 
to the Arts and Manufacture. By Dr. Sheridan Mus- 
pratt. Illustrated with many hundred engravings on 
wood, and numerous fine steel portraits. In 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo, half Russia, $30. 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. Compre- 
hending an account of his studies and numerous 
works, correspondence and conversation with eminent 
persons, ete., with numerous portraits, views, etc., 
engraved from authentic sources. 5 vols., crown 8yvo, 
nae The Tour to the Hebrides, $6 50; half 
calf, $15. 


The Old Dramatists and Old Poets. 
In royal 8vo volumes, with portraits and vignettes, as 
originally published by Mr. Moxon, beautifully printed 
upon fine paper, and each, with one exception, com- 
plete in one volume. The greatest care has n 
taken in giving the text in its utmost attainable 

urity; and the edition has been rendered still more 
esirable by the addition of interesting biographical 
memoirs and critical notices from the able pens of 
Gitford, Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, Dyce, 
Cary, and others. At their now reduced prices they 
are peculiarly adapted for the use of literary students. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


SNUG, a cinccansan<esae $6| Beaumont & Fiet- 

OR 6| _ cher, 2 vols....... $10 00 

Massinger and Ford........ 5 | John Webster...... 450 

Wycherly, Congreve, Van- Christopher Marlowe 4 50 
brugh, and Farquhar ..... 5| Greene and Peel.... 6 00 

THE OLD POETS. 
MINOE. cic cccksucsantate $4 50 | Dryden............. $4 50 
Rsk neddancaxecss OO PONS. coeiss cideeici 45 


Complete sets of the above 13 vols. may now be had, 
bound in half calf extra, marbled edges, price, $90; or, 
handsomely bound in tree calf, gilt edges, $125. 





NEW JUVENILES. 


Our Nurse’s Picture Book ; Containing Pop. 
ular Nursery Tales. Illustrated with 24 pages of bean- 
tifully colored pictures. Large 4to, cloth extra, 
price $2 50. 


The Child’s Picture Book of Wild An- 
imals. With twelve illustrations, beautifully printed 
in colors, by Kronheim (London). Oblong 4to, extra 
cloth, $2 50. 


The Child’s Picture Book of Domestic 
Animals. With twelve illustrations, beautifully 
printed in colors, by Kronheim (London). Oblong 
size, extra cloth, price $2 50. 


The Child’s Picture Book of Animals. 
Being the above two bound in one volume. With 
twenty-four —- colored illustrations. Bound in 
extra cloth, large oblong size, price $4 50. 


Pictures of English History. [n twenty-four 
pages of illustrations, four pictures on a page, beau- 
tifully printed in oil colors. 4to, cloth, $2 50. 


Routledge’s Nursery Tales, containing 
twenty-four pages of Pictures, a in oil colors, 
and with large type Alphabets, Rhymes, and Storics, 
large 4to, cloth, $3 50. 

The Colored Scrap Book, containing forty- 
eight pages of Pictures, printed in oil colors, with 
Stories and Anecdotes. Large 4to, cloth, $4. 


Routledge’s Picture Scrap Book,  on- 
taining more than six hundred illustrations by John 
Gilbert, J. D. Watson, J. B. Zwecker, and others. 
Folio boards, $2 50. 


Dora and her Papa. By Eliza Meteyard, 
author of “ Lillian’s Golden Hours.” With beautiful 
Illustrations. Printed on toned paper, crown 8vo, ex- 
tra cloth, price $2. 


Tales upon Texts. Stories illustrative of Scrip- 
ture. By Rev. H. C. Adams, author of “ Barford 
Bridge,’ “Tales of Chariton School,” ete. With 
— Illustrations. Crown 8yo, extra cloth, price 

2. 


Tom Dunstone’s Troubles, and How he Got 
Over Them. By Mrs. Eiloart, author of ** The Boys of 
Beechwood,” ** Archie Blake,” etc. With Eight Ilus- 
trations. 16mo, extra cloth, price $1 50. 

Otto Speckter’s One Hundred Picture Fables, 
beantifully printed in colors by the Brothers Dalziel. 
With Rhymes translated from the German of F. Hey. 
Small 8vo, extra cloth, price $2 50. 


The Cirl’s Own Treasury. Specially designed 
for the Amusement and Instruction of Young Ladies. 
Profusely Illustrated. 500 pages crown 8vo, extra 
cloth, elegantly gilt, price $2 50. 

Our Dumb Neighbors ; or, Conversations of a 
Father with his Children on Domestic and Other An- 
imals. By Thomas Jackson, M.A., author of ‘Our 
Dumb Companions,” ete. Illustrated with several 
hundred exquisite Engravin from designs by the 
most eminent artists. Small 4to, cloth, with medal- 
lion on cover, price $2 50. 

Uniform with the above, in size, style and price: 

‘Our Four-footed Friends,” ‘* Our Dumb Companions,” 

“Clever Dogs, Horses,” ete., ‘* Jack, the Conqueror,” 

* Animal Sagacity,” “ Texts and Flowers,” 

“ Our Children’s Pets,” * My Mother.” 

As regards binding, paper, printing, illustrations, and 

— appearance, these volumes are acknowledged to 

e the prettiest books published for children. 


Good Words for the Young. Containing 
stories by William Gilbert, Geo. MacDonald, Tom 
Hood, Charles Kingsley, Charles Camden, Henry 
Kingsley, H. C. Andersen, and many others. 

Tilustra with nearly Six Hundre Sperling. from 
designs by the first English artists. Bound in extracloth, 
full gilt and gilt edges, price $4. 

Every Boy’s Book. A Complete Encyclopedia of 
Sports and Amusements. Edited by Edmond Rout- 
Jedge. With more than six hundred illustrations 
from original designs, and eight pages of colored 
plates. Containing also an Appendix on American 

es, written expressly for it by Henry Chadwick. 
hick 8vo, cloth, price 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons for Children. 
A new edition with forty engravings on wood. 16mo, 
cloth, price 60 cents. 

Holidays at Limewood. A book for Young 
Children. Illustrated 18mo, cloth, price 60 cents. 
Blanche and Agnes. By Mrs. Perring, author 
of “ The Story of a Mouse,” etc. 18mo, cloth, price 50 

cents. 

The Lost Chamois Hunter. A Tale of the 
Matterhorn. 18mo, cloth, price 50 cents. 
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More Holiday Books. 


READY THIS WEEK: 


Mother Goose’s Melodies. 


gilt, $4 50. 


Extra cloth, $1. 


A Little Boy’s Story. 


—=IQ 


Among the Trees. 

Old Horse Gray. 
8vo, cloth, $3; cloth, full gilt, $3 50. 

Two Lives in One. 
of this healthy boy’s book. $1 50. 
as ever was told. Just ready. 


William Gay. 


Prettily Illustrated. Just ready. 


ODVOZSErA 





Gathered from Original Sources. 
Edition. Illustrated by H. L. Srerwens and Gaston Fay. 


By Mary Lorrmer. 
Cloth, $2 25; full gilt, $2 75. A handsome and inexpensive gift-book. 


By Rev. Epwarp Hopper. 
Rhyme. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Riverside Magazine, Volume IIL, for 1869. 


By Vrevx Movsracue. 
esting. The scene is laid on the Hudson below Newburg. 


Our Fresh and Salt Tutors. 


Four Choice Volumes. 


A Superb 
Large quarto, elegant cloth, $3 75; full 


Conceits and Caprices. from the French. A charming little present. 


From the French. Elegantly Illustrated. $1 50. 
First Edition all sold on publication day. Third Edition ready this day. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
The Poems of Emma C. Embury. 


collected, of the poems of the late Mrs. Embury. Extra cloth, $2 50. 


An Elegant Edition, now first 
Handsomely illustrated. 
A keen Satire in choice 

Elegantly illustrated. 
$1 50. 


Intensely inter- 


By Vrevx Movstacur. A New Edition 


Ting-a-Ling: A New Fairy Story. $1 75. As bright and witty a story 


By Jacos Assorr. 75 cents each. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of prices annexed. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


*,* For the remaining letters of the Alphabet, send for our Catalogue. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


BY 


NICHOLS & NOYES, 
MAN AND WOMAN: 
Equal but Unlike. 
ada tile 


“Female and male, God made the man. His Image is 
the whole, not half.”"—C. Patmore. 





PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 


Putnam’s Magazine. 


“PUTNAM meets well our expectations of what a great 
monthly should be. It is a wide-awake, pure, practical, 
entertaining monthly.”—Christian Advocate. 


See Prospectus in another column. 


TOURISTS 
Can show their collections of Stereoscopic Pictures, on 
glass or paper, without handling them, by using 

BECKERS’ REVOLVING PARLOR STEREOSCOPES, 
Made so compactly as to hold, in a space of eight inches 

uare and eighteen high, from three to twelve dozen 
vows, with a table attached, twenty-five dozen; or on a 
In this last style the interior is oc- 








pedestal, fifty dozen. 

cupied to the ground 

pictures; these are seen 
uare shaft or handle. 


} 
or catalogue, address the patentee and manufacturer, 


ALEXANDER BECKERS, 
560 Broadway. 





| 





by the endless chain which holds the | 
after reaching the top of the | 








PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


VOLUME I. 

Journal of a Voyage to New York, and a 
Tour in Several of the American Colonies in 1679-80. By 
Jaspar Dankers and Peter Sluyter. Translated from a 
Dutch Manuscript in the Collection of the Society, and 
edited by Hon. Henry C. Murphy. Octavo, pp. xlvii.. 
440; with twelve Lithographic Illustrations of Old 
New York. Brooklyn, 1867. 

VOLUME IZ. 

The Battle of Long Island, with Connected 
Preceding Events, and the subsequent American Re- 
treat. Narrative by Thomas W. Field, with Authentic 
Documents. Octavo, pp. ix., 549, with Maps and 
Engravings. Brooklyn, 1869. 

Price of each volume in cloth, gilt tops, $5; or, in half. 
morocco, Roxburghe style, $6. A few copies in royal 
octavo, uniform in size with the publications of the 
BRADFORD CLUB, may be had, sewed, in paper covers, 
at $10. 

Address 


LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Putnam’s Magazine. 


“Every one admires PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE.""— Dun- 
kirk Journal. 


“Stands at the head of original American publications.” 
— Cincinnati Journal. 


See Prospectus in another column, 
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CHOICE 
Holiday Books. 


Whittier. 


Ballads of New England. With 60 Mlustra- 
tions, $5; morocco, $9. 


‘These ten ballads of Whittier, set off as they are with 
a letter-press that makes one almost hesitate to touch the 
creamy gloss of the pages. and with such an amplitude of 
—— and exquisite illustration, in which chastened 
imagination and skilful reproduction of natural scenery 
are alike noteworthy—these ballade make up the choicest 
— of its class that has yet appeared.’'—Morning 

tar. 


Longfellow. 


The Building of the Ship. With 2% Ilus- 
trations, $3; morocco, $5 50. 


“This exquisite little volume affords a pleasant oppor- 
tunity of renewing our acquaintance with a writer who 
has idealized life under common as well as uncommon 
circumstances, and has surrounded with a halo of poetry 
the realities of man’s every-day labor. ‘The Building of 
the Ship,’ always popular, will be more so than ever, now 
that it appears as a gift-bock, adorned with graceful and 
appropriate illustrations.""-—New York Times. 

‘Probably as elegant a specimen as the holiday tist 
affords.— Rochester Democrat. 


Miss Phelps. 


The Cates Ajar,. With 12 full-page Mlustrations, 
$3 50; morocco, $7. 


** Miss Phelps in‘ The Gates Ajar’ has dealt with a subject 
of intense interest to everybody in a manner all her own; 
awakening sympathy, affording consolation, and persuad- 
ing to reflection. This truly remarkable book, we are glad 
to see, has now been placed on Fields, Osgood & Co.'s list 
of choice volumes; adorned with a fitting dress as to 
—— type, and binding, and illustrated with marked ex- 
cellence by Jessie Curtis, who is specially happy in figures 
and drapery, and who has caught the spirit of the author, 
so that the pencil and the pen, in this instance, are in 
harmony.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Aldrich. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. With numerous I- 
lustrations, by Eytinge, $1 50. 


“*The Story of a Bad Boy,’ with which Mr. T. B. Ald 
rich has won the hearts of young and old in Our Young 
Folks this year, is now put into a neat volume in time for 
the holidays. We are not surprised to hear that it is 
having a very large sale, for it is the best boys’ story that 
has been written in this country, so far as we know. 
There is a touch of genius in its unexaggerated natural- 
ness, and a sort of flavor in it that reminds one of Thack- 
eray’s humor. You probably cannot give or buy a book 
that will better please a boy, and you will be quite likely 
to read it yourself before you pass it over to him."’—Har/- 
Jord Courant. 

“An admirable specimen of what a boy's story should 
be.’ —Boston Advertiser. 


Miss Phelps. 


The Trotty Book. Beautifully Mlustrated, $1 50. 

This is a juvenile book sure to be read by grown folks 
with as much interest as by the children. Tt is an ex- 
ceedingly fresh and charming book, with numerous ex- 
cellent pictures, and is an admirable holiday or birthday 


gift. 
Henry Grabb Robinson. 


Diary and Correspondence. 2 vols., $4; 
half-calf, $7 50. 


“A king is said once on a time to have offered a reward 
for the discovery of a new pleasure. We promise the 
pleasure, and do not require the reward, if the few 
remarks we can afford to make on them shall induce any 
of our readers to open the two attractive volumes now 
before us.""—Saturday Review. 


Whittier. 
Poems Complete. Merrimac Epition. 2 vols., 
$5; half-calf, $9; morocco, $12. 


“ A new and sumptuous edition of the poems of Whit- 
tier in more acceptable form for the library than any in 
which they have hitherto appeared.”"—.V. Y. Hvening Post. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSCOOD & CoO., 
BOSTON, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 713 Broadway, New York. Special 
Agents for F., O. & Co.'s Publications. 


Sent post-paid on 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
New Publications. 


CHRISTMAS CIFT-BOOKS. 


Twelve Parables of Our Lord, [Illustrated 
and Illuminated. Twelve pictures, printed in colors, 
with illuminated and texts. Royal 4to, 
handsomely bound, price $15. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By an Old Boy. 
With nearly sixty illustrations and portrait of the 
Author. Square cloth, $3 50. 

The Water Babies: A Fairy Tale for a Land 
Baby. By Canon Kingsley. Illustrated by Sir Noel 
Paton and P. Skelton. $1 75. 


Tales of Old Travel, re-narrated by Henry Kings- 
ley, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


Ridicula Rediviva. Old Nursery Rhymes. Mlus- 
trated in colors by J. E. Rogers. Oblong boards, $3. 


borders 


The most splendid, and at tie same time the most really 
meritorious, of the books specially intended for children 
that we have seen.— Spectator. 

The Heroes; ©r, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 
By Canon Kingsley. With colored illustrations, $1 50. 

Nature: A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science, 
Numbers 1 to 4 now ready. Each 12 cents. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 


63 Bleecker Street, New York. 





Reapy THis Day. 


THE GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON 1870. 


Pictures and Painters. 


A Selection of 


CEMS OF MODERN ART, 
ENGRAVED IN LINE BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 


With Descriptive Text by T. Appison Ricuarps, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the National Academy of Design, 
and Professor of Art in the University of the city of 
New York. 

This magnificent work is one of the most elegant of its 
kind ever issued from the press of this country—the high- 
est style of artistic and mechanical excellence having been 
engaged in its preparation. The illustrations, which ex- 
ceed seventy in number, consist of large, full-page plates, 
engraved on steel, by the most eminent artists of the day, 
after celebrated works by Landseer, Turner, Leslie, New- 
ton, Frith, Phillip, Webster, Ward, Pickersgill, Goodall, 
Sant, Wilkie, Stothard, Bonington, Holman Hunt, Gus- 
tave Doré, Leys, Dyckman, and other distinguished paint- 
ers, chiefly of the English, French, and Belgian schools. 

The work has been printed on the finest paper, and ele- 
gantly bound from ornamental designs made expressly for 
the purpose. It will form an elegant volume de /uxe for 
the parlor, and for a Holiday Gift. 


1 large quarto vol., richly bound in morocco, cloth 
25. 





EIB. oo ccec ccccccsnccccsesccscessessecceses 2! 
= ™ = morocco extra.... 30. 
= = > - antique.. 30. 


The Christmas Cift-Book, 
1869. 
EPISODES OF FICTION; 
OR, 
CHOICE STORIES FROM THE GREAT NOVELISTS, 


With Biographical Introductions. Numerous Original 
{llnstrations by Sam Bough, Clark Stanton, J. Mc- 
Whirter, J. D. Brown, L. Huard, F. Barnard, R. P. 
Leitch, Harrison Weir, etc., etc. 

This volume contains a series of choice extracts from 
the best works of some of the most popular English 
Novelists—extracts selected with the view of illustrating 
the general character of their style, and presenting the 
reader with an opportunity of comparing the present 
school of fiction with the past. As far as possible, the 
Editor has sought in each selection an episode of the story 
from which it is taken, and his object has been to furnish 
the reader with material for an hour or two of pleasant 
reading, and the artist with suitable subjects for the exer- 
cise of his pencil. : 

The engraving of the illustrations has been EXECUTED 
RY THE MOST SKILFUL ARTISTS, and the printing done in 
the best manner On SUPERFINE CALENDERED PAPER, made 
expressly for the work—in fact, no expense has been 
spared to make it one of the BEST BOOKS of the season, 
rich morocco, cloth gilt.... $6 

. 10 


1 vol. small quarto, 
bis ” morocco extra......... 





VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
‘ 12 Dey Street, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
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Books for the Holidays 
PUBLISHED BY 
Ilarper & Brothers, 

NEW YORK. 


*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of price. 





OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Abbott, author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth: his Life and Teachings,” etc. 
Beautifully illustrated from designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. Elegantly printed on 
$350 paper, 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, $3; gilt edges, 

3 50. 

FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 320 elegant Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $8. 

DU CHAILLU’S THREE JUVENILE WORKS. 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1 75 each. 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. 
STORIES OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY. 

THE POLAR WORLD: A_ Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Re- 
gions of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwig, author of 
* The Sea and its Living Wonders,” ** The Harmonies 

With Addi- 

8vo, cloth, 


TIllus- 


of Nature,” and *‘ The Tropical World.” 
tional Chapters and163 Illustrations. 
bevelled edges, $3 75. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: A Book of Na- 
tural History and Adventure. By James Green- 
wood, author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,”’ ‘* The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” etc. With 147 Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 
1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil. of the 
History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of 
the Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossing, author of ** The Pictorial Field-Book of 
the Revolution.’ With 882 illustrations, engraved on 
wood by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from Original 
Sketches by the author. Complete in one volume, 
1084 pages large 8vo. Price, In cloth, $7; sheep, 
$8 50; full roan, $9; half-calf or half-morocco, 
extra, $10. 

HOMES WITHOUT [HANDS: Being a Description of 
the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their 
Principle of Construction. By J. G. Wood, M.A., 
F.L.S., Author of “TIlastrated Natural History.” 
With about 140 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. 
Pearson, from Original Designs made by F. W. Keyl 
and E. A. Smith, under the Author's superintendence. 
8vo, cloth, bevelled, $4 50. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Politicai Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Abbott. With Designs by Doré, Delaroche, 
Fenn, and others. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, 


POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Selected 
and Edited by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. With 
English and American Additions, arranged by Evert 
A. Duyckinck, Editor of “Cyclopedia of American 
Literature.*’ Comprising Selections from the greatest 
Authors of the Age. Superbly Illustrated with 132 
Engravings from Designs by the most Eminent Artists. 
In elegant small 4to form, printed on superfine tinted 

per, richly bound in extra cloth, bevelled, gilt edges, 
6; half-caif, $6; full turkey morocco, $10. 

MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales (Contes 
du Petit Chateau). By Jean Macé, Author of ** The 
Story of a Mouthful of Bread,” ‘** The Servants of the 
Stomach,” etc. Translated by Mary L. Booth. Hand- 
oa as. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 75: gilt edges, 

LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. ‘Fairy Tales of All Na- 
tions. By Edouard Laboulaye, Member of the Insti- 
tute of France. Translated y Mary L. Booth. Ele- 
rord llustrated. 12mo, cloth, $2; gilt edges, 


MISS MULOCK’S FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular 
Fairy Stories Selected and Rendered Anew. Engrav- 
ings. l6mo, cloth, $1 50. 

GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. [Illustrated by 
Wood Engravings from the Designs of C. W. Cope, 
A.R.A., Thomas Creswick, J. C. Horsley, R. Hedgrave, 
A.R.A., and Frederick Tayler, Members of the Etching 
Club. With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the 
Poems. Edited by Bolton Corney. 8vo, cloth, bevel- 
led boards, $3; Turkey morocco, gilt edges, $7 50. 

ABBOTT'S FRANCONIA STORIES. Numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Complete in 10 vols. 16mo, cloth, 90 cents each. 
The volumes may be obtained separately ; or, complete 
in neat case, $9. 

Malleville.—Mary Bell.—Ellen Linn.—Wallace.— 
Beechnut.—Stuyvesant.—Agnes.—Mary Erskine. 
—Rodolphus.—Caroline. 

ABBOTT'S LITTLE LEARNER SERIES. 
ture Books for the Nursery. _ Beautifully Illustrated. 
In 5 volumes, 90 cents each. The volumes complete in 
themselves, and sold separately ; or, the set complete 
in case for $4 50. 

Learning to Talk.—To Think.—To Read.—About 
Common Things.—About Right and Wrong. 


Harpers’ Pic- 





_— 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. Square 4to, about 300 
pages each, heontiiety, printed on tinted paper with 
many illustrations by Weir, Steinle, Overbeck, Veit 
Schnorr, Harvey, ete., bound in cloth, gilt, ¢1 59 a 
volume : or, the Series complete in neat case, $7 50, © 

The Children’s Bible Picture Book. 

The Children’s Picture Fable Book. 

The Chilcren’s Picture Book of Quadrupeds and 
other Mammalia. 

The Children’s Picture Book of the Sagacity of Anj- 


mals. 
The Children’s Picture Book of Birds. 

ABBOTT'S HISTORIES. Mlustrated with numerous En- 
gravings. i6mo, cloth, $1 20 per volume. The yq). 
umes may be obtained separately; or, the sét compl te 
in box, $34 80. 

Cyrus the Great, Darius the Great, Xerxes, Alexander the 
Great, Romulus, Hannibal, Pyrrhus, Julius Cwsay 
Cleopatra, Nero, Alfred the Great, William the Con! 

ueror, Richard I., Richard IL., Richard DI., Mary 

Gutcen of a Elizabeth, Charles I., Charles 
II., Josephine, Marie Antoinette, Madame Roland 
Henry IV., Margaret of Anjou, Peter the Great’ 
Genghis Khan, King Philip, Hernando Cortez, Joseph 
Bonaparte. 

ABBOTT’S MARCO PAUL’S Voyages and Travels in 
the Pursuit of Knowledge. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Complete in 6 vels. 16mo, cloth, 9 cents each. The 
volumes may be obtained separately ; or, complete in 
neat case, for $5 40. 

In New York.—On the Erie Canal.—In the Forests 
of Maine.—In Vermont.—In Boston.—At the Spring- 
field Armory. 

ABBOTT'S STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY 
Beautifully IQustrated. 5 vols. 16mo, cloth, 90 cents 

er volume. The volumes may be obtained separate- 
y; or, complete in neat case, $4 50. 

Handie.—Rainbow’s Journey.—Selling Lucky.— 
Up the River.—The Three Pines. 

HARPER'S STORY BOOKS. Narratives, Biographies, 
and Tales for the cous. By Jacob Abbott. With 
more than 1,000 beautiful Engravings. 

‘** Harper's Story Books,” can be obtained complete 
in Twelve Volumes, bound in blue, each one con 
taining Three Stories, at the price of $21; or in 
Thirty-six thin Volumes, bound in crimson, each 
containing One Story, at the price of $32 40. The 
Volumes sold separately. 


Cheapest Bookstore 


IN THE WORLD. 


35,782 BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


At Your Price. 


Catalogue No. 24. 





Send a stamp. 


22,342 MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOKS—Eneuisi1 


At Our Price. 


Catalogue No. 23 free. Send a stamp. 


67,892 MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, IN FINE BINDINGS, 


At Any Price. 


Catalogue No. 22 free. Send a stamp. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 


{13 Nassau Street, below Beekman. 


I. 
VAN NOSTRAND’'S 


Eclectic Engineering Magazine 


For 1869. 
1,152 PAGES ROYAL 8vo, WITH MANY ILLUSTRA 
TION 


aye. 





Neatly bound in cloth, price $5. Now ready and will be 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





NOTICE.—With our first issue for the next year we shall 
increase the size of the Magazine by sixteen pages of ad- 
ditional matter to each number, and no labor or expense 
will be spared in the future to make the Magazine as 
acceptable to its readers as it has been for the past year. 

TERMS—Published Monthly at $5 per annum. Single 
Numbers 50 cents. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street. 





“The Nation” bound gratis. See adver- 
tisement: Binders for ““ The Nation,” in another column. 
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RARE AND CURIOUS 
Bibliographical Treasures. 


JUST IMPORTED BY 


Scribner, Welford & Co., 


654 Broadway, 
BETWEEN BLEECKER AND BOND STREETS. 


{. Ancient Missals. 


1. Illuminated Vellum Missal of the Fourteenth Century, 
with very curious drawings and Armorial Bearings, 
etc. 1 vol. 16mo, fine old binding, $55. 

2. Hore Beate Virginis Marie; beautiful Illuminated 
Missal on Vellum, with vignettes, borders, etc. Sec. 
XV. 1 vol. 18mo, in velvet binding, with clasp, $45. 

8. Heures Latines. A beautiful Missal on Vellum, with 
rich borders and brilliant Illuminations of Saints, 
to whom the Prayers are addressed, 1 vol. 12mo, in 
morocco, $50. 


2. Splendid Manuscripts. 


1. A fine Arabic Manuscript of the Koran. 
fine condition, good old binding, $5. 

2, A Collection of all the Fac-similes of Records of Eng- 
land. 1 vol. folio: a most curious and interesting 
volume, half morocco, $18. 

3. Magnificent Illuminated Vellum Manuscript; the whole 
written and painted in the most exquisite manner 
by hand of a distinguished artist. 1 vol. folio, full 
red morocco, $250. 

*,* This fine work must be seen to be appreciated. 


1 vol. 12mo, in 


3. Important old Scrap-books. 


1. Valuable Dutimention Scrap-book, made by Dean Gale 
and Dr. William Stukeley (authors and antiquarians). 
1 vol. folio, full bound calf, $40. 

2. Scrap-book of very choice collection of rare Etchings. 
1 vol. folio, full morocco, $25. 

3. Scrap-book of Topographical Prints; rare and valuable. 
1 vol. 4to, half bound, $6. 

4. Scrap-book of rare and choice Prints, including a rich 
collection of Holbein’s Works. 1 large vol. folio, 
half bound, $75. 

*,* And several others. 


4. Very Rare Classics. 
IN SPLENDID PRESERVATION. 


1. Demosthenes Opera (Greece). 1 vol. royal 8vo. Epr- 
TIO PRincEeps ALpvs, 1504. Calf, gilt, $21. 
2. Plauti, Comediew. 1 vol. 8vo, large paper. ALDUs, 


1522. Calf, gilt, $10 50. 

3. Florilegium Diversarum Epigrammatum. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Abus, 1521. Calf, gilt, $6. 

4. Cesaris Commentaria. 1 vol. 
Calf, gilt, $7 50. 

5. Quinti Horatii Opera. Pine’s splendidly illustrated 
edition. 2 vols. in 1, 8vo. In rich red morocco, $50. 


5. Works with Extra Plates. 


1. Knight's London. 6 vols. royal 8vo, with over a thou- 
sand fine illustrations. Half morocco, $200. 

2. Staunton’s Edition of Shakespeare. With several hun- 
dred engravings inserted. 6 vols. large 8vo, in full 
tree calf, extra, $200. 

8. Boaden’s Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
an immense number of fine engravings inserted, in 
full tree calf, $150. 

4. Memoirs of John Bannister, Comedian. 


12mo. ALpus, 1559. 





2 vols. 8vo, 


witha = number of rare engravings inserted, in 
tree calf, $125. 
5. Davies's Life of Garrick. 2 vols. Svo. Unique and 


matchless copy. 
Calf, neat, $47 50. 


6. Henderson’s Life, by Ireland. 1 vol. 8vo, with numer- 
ous extra plates inserted, calf, $45. 


6. Thackeray’s Works Com- 
plete. 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


With fine rare old prints inserted. 








22 handsome vols. in 8vo, in every style of fine binding. | 





*,* Besides these fine and costly works, we have also on 
hand a large assortment of Pomdar and Standard Litera- 
ture, varying in price from $1 and upward. Also, ail the 
Toy Books and Nursery Literature, from 2 cents and up- 
ward. 

These Works sent post-paid, on receipt of price and 
ten per cent. in addition. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| stereotype. 










P UNABRIPCED 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CET THE BEST. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


{0,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3,000 Engravings ; 1,840 pages quarto. Price $12. 


G' to add my testimony in its favor. 
—Prest. Walker, of Harvard 
very scholar knows its value. 
— W. H. Prescott, the Historian. 
T he most complete Dictionary of the language. 
Dr. Dick, gw Scotland. 
he best guide of students of our language. 
—John @. Whittier. 
e will transmit his name to latest posterity. 
— Chancellor Kent. 
E tymological part surpasses anything by earlier labor- 
ers — George Bancroft. 
B earing relation to Language Principia does to Philos- 
ophy. —Elihu Burritt. 
xcels all others in defining scientific terms. 
— President Hitchcock. 
S o far as 1 know, best defining Dictionary. 
—Horace Mann. 
7 ake it altogether, the unsurpassing work. 
—Smart, the English Orthoepist. 
A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teacher, 
and professional man. What library is complete without 
the best English Dictionary ? 
Published by 


Cc. & C. MERRIAM, 


Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


DORE’S 
Illustrated Works. 


The Holy Bible. With 230 superb engravings, in 
two handsome volumes, bound in cloth, $64; Turkey 
morocco, $100 and $125. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. In cloth, $40; mo- 
rocco antique, $60; morocco, richly gilt, $90. 

Dante’s Inferno. In cloth, $25; Turkey morocco 
antique, $40; best polished morocco, richly gilt, $60. 

Dante’s Purgatorio and Paradiso. 
Cloth, $25; morocco antique, $40; best polished mo- 
rocco, richly gilt, $60. 

Don Quixote, In cloth, $12; best Turkey morocco, 
$30 





Fables. Incloth, $12; best Turkey morocco, $30. 
Baron Munchausen. In cloth, $6. 
Tennyson’s Elaine. !» cloth, $10. 

The Fairy Realm. Incloth, $9. 

Atala. Incloth, $18. 

Croquemitaine. In cloth, $8 50. 

The Wandering Jew. In cloth, $6 50. 





CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR 
SABIN & SGNS’ 


“ AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST :” 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


Devoted to current and interesting literary topics, includ- 
ing a reprint of the English * Notes and Queries,” so 
much as they respect America. 

The subscription is only one dollar per year, postage 
prepaid. 

It has received flattering commendations from the press, 
and subscribers have expressed high gratification. 

Advertisers Picase Notice, It is our inten- 
tion to print an illustrated Christmas number, and we 
shall be glad to receive advertisements with block or 
We offer an unusual and unique advantage 
to publishers, for we will at present agree to take in ex- 





changé for advertisements books at NET PRICES, se- | 


lected from advertisers’ stock. 


No other Journal can do This. 
The terms are low—$10 per page, $12 in books. 


cash ; 


Terms will be raised next year, though subscription will 
remain at one dollar. 

The American Bibliopolist is useful to Booksellers and 
Librarians, as containing a list of new books, English and | 
American, a catalogue of books for sale, and remarks upon 
auctions, with quotations. 


—__— —— eee 


We rarely open a more readable magazine than the 
Galary. There is not a dull page between its covers.—J. 
¥. Times. 

Well sustains its reputation for vigorous and racy writ- 
ing.—N. Y. Tribune. 

A model periodical; a credit to American periodical 
literature.—Press, Philadelphia. 


THE CALAXY 


FOR 1870. 
GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


Articles secured from 
CHARLES READE, MRS. EDWARDS, 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, PARKE GODWIN, 
DR. J. C. DALTON, DR. DRAPER, 
And all the Leading Writers of the Day. 





First. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, Charles Reade's 
Great Story, will continue to delight the readers of the 
Galaxy the greater part of the year 1870. Part First is now 
ready in book-form, and will be sent free with the Gatary 
for 1870 on receipt of $4, the regular subscription price. 


Second. 

A NEW STORY BY MRS. EDWARDS, author of 
“Susan Fielding,’ “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman," etc. 
Mrs. Edwards is one of the very best female novelists now 
writing in the English language. 


Third. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE will furnish a series of * Edi- 
tors’ Tales,’ in which he will work an entirely new vein. 


Fourth. 

PARKE GODWTN, one of the ablest American writers, 
will furnish a series of noteworthy articles on Historical 
subjects. 

Fifth. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE will continue his critical 
and social essays. 

Sixth. 

JUSTIN McCARTHY, whose skill as an efficient maga- 
zine writer is almost unequalled, has been engaged on the 
Editorial Statf, and will contribute regularly to the Galaxy. 


Seventh. 
TEN YEARS IN ROME, giving an inside view of the 
Roman Catholic Church, by a late Ecclesiastic, will be a 
noteworthy series of articles, 


Eighth. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES will be prepared by Drs. 
Dalton and Drapef, both eminent Physiologists. 


Ninth. 

THE EDITORIAL STAFF of the Galary is now very 
large, and has on it the best talent engaged on American 
periodical literature. 

We have arranged for very liberal clubbing terms with 
the other leading periodicals. 

A Sample Copy will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

Price 25 cents per number ; $4 per year. 

Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
THE GALAXY IS THE BEST OF AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINES. 





SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 





The American Freemason 


Iz the only thoroughly independent Masonic paper in 
America. It advocates the reforms which have become 
necessary in the Masonic Fraternity, and vindicates the 
brethren in their Lod rights which, by 


rights of the 


| our Grand Lodges, in their subserviency to high-degree 


}) 


| doctrines, have been violated until, to the present genera- 


| monthly for only One Dollar per annum, 


Sixteen quarto pages 
Address the 


tion, they are almost unknown. 


Editor, 
“" Jy. FLETCHER BRENNAN, 


114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








| 
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Price Reduced From $20 to $i/4. 


MILMAN’S 
Latin Christianity. 


Now ready, a very handsome edition, Eight Volumes, 
crown 8vo, laid tinted paper, superior presswork, and 
bound in extra cloth, price $14. 

Also, at reduced price, uniform with the above: 

Miiman’s History of Christianity. 

8 vols. cloth, $5 25. (Reduced from $6 75.) 
Milman’s History of the Jews. 
8 vols. cloth, $5 25. (Reduced from $6 75.) 
Or, COMPLETE WORKS, 


Uniform sets, 14 vols. cloth (im case)............... $24 50 
a “ * half-calf (in case)........ 49 00 


FOR SALE AT PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES, 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
aT Howard Street, New York. 


READY EARLY IN DECEMBER. 





New Christmas Book, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


GUSTAVE DORE. 


Studies from the Choice Poems 


THOMAS HOOD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


GUSTAVE DORE. 


Handsomely bound in gilt cloth, uniform in style with 


F 


* Elaine,” ** Vivian,” “* Guinevere,” and *‘ Enid.” 
With Illustrations, Engraved on Steel................. $10. 
“ = SRR shccccdbece dccccens 20. 





CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 
596 BROADWAY, NEw YorkK. 


Now ReEapy. 


THE NEW BOOK BY A BOSTON MERCHANT, 


BAY LEAVES, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By GILBERT NASH. 


This is a new book from a somewhat unusual source. 
It is from the pen of a prominent merchant of Boston, 
whose literary accomplishments have heretofore been 
known to but few. Itis so seldom that a person engrossed 
in an active business career finds opportunity to cultivate 
or indulge his literary tastes, that the appearance of this 
volume will doubtless surprise, and especially interest, 
the large circle in mercantile life who recognize the 
author's name, and who have been familiar with it, in the 
marts of trade, for a long series of years. 

It is believed that the intrinsic merits of the volume, 
and the literary ability which it exhibits, will also attract 
the special attention of the reading public throughout the 
land, who will welcome the work of this new author as a 
worthy contribution to the poetic literature of the day. 


1 elegant vol. 16mo, 803 pp., price $1 50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by 


NICHOLS & NOYES, 


PUBLISHERS, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 


Putnam’s Magazine. 
“The PUTNAM for the closing month of 1869 is rich 
in its usual variety and excellence.”— Cleveland Leader. 
**We look upon it as a publication second to none in 
the country, and cheerfully recommend it to all.""—Soldier’s 
Friend. 
See Prospectus in another column. 
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BANCS, MERWIN & CO., 
694 anp 696 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
We are holding Regular Sales of 
Books, Autographs,Coins, Engravings, 
and Literary Property of 
all Descriptions, 
For the disposal of which our experience, acquaintance 
with buyers, and convenient location offer the very best 
advantages. Consignments solicitéd. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 Barctay STREET, NEw YorK, 





Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 

Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 


ROBT. H. JOHNSTON, 
64 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


For sale at a reduced price, a large and well-selected 
stock of STANDARD ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BOOKS. Gentlemen adding to their cdllections or mak- 
ing up a Library, will do well to call and examine my 
stock of Books. New Books are bein daily received, in- 
cluding only the best publications suitable for Christmas 
and New Year's Presents. Orders promptly attended to. 


Francis & Loutrel, 


STATIONERS, 


45 MAIDEN LANE, 


STEAM PRINTERS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT SPRING-BACK ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 


Diaries FoR 1870. 
We supply everything in our line. Orders solicited. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Beg to Announce 
A CENERAL REDUCTION 


in their prices, in accordance with the decline in the pre- 
mium on gold, and consequent decreased cost of imported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In ad- 
dition to their established styles of Piano-fortes, STEIN- 
WAY & SONS, in order to meet a long-felt and frequently 
expressed want, by persons of moderate means, teachers, 
schools, etc., have perfected arrangements for the manu- 
facture of an entirely new style of instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano. 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, precisely 
the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and workman- 
ship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos; the only dif- 
ference being that this new style of instrument is con- 
structed in a perfectly plain yet exceedingly neat exterior 
case. These new instruments will be supplied to those 
who desire to possess a thoroughly first-class ‘“‘ Steinway 
Piano,” yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special atten- 
tion to their new 


PATENT UPRICHT PIANOS, 

with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are matchless in 
volume and quality of tone and surpassing facility of 
action, whilst standing longer in tune and being more im- 
pervious to atmospheric influences than any other Piano 
at present manufactured. 

Price Lists and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on 
application. 
EVERY PIANO IS WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 














Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 109 and {ii East Fourteenth St. 
(Bet. Fourth Avenue and Irving Place), New York. 





“The Nation” bound gratis. See adver- 
tisement: “ Binders for the Nation,” in another column. 


Wm. Knabe & Co.’s 


(ESTABLISHED 32 YEARS) 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the patie for 32 
rom and upon their excellence alone attained an UN- 

URCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which pronounces them 
UNEQUALLED for their 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and 
Durability. 


They have been awarded 65 Gold and Siver Medals at 
different Fairs, over other competitors. 
All of their Square Pianos have their new improved 


OVERSTRUNG SCALE 
AND 


UPPER THREE OCTAVES AGRAFFE. 


They are used by 


MARETZER’S ITALIAN OPERA TROUPE, 
BRIGNOLI’S ITALIAN OPERA TROUPE, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 

AND AT 
OLE BULL’S CONCERTS. 


WAREROOMS: 


650 Broadway, New York. 
69 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAUER & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS. 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 





The only business of this School is to prepare young 
gentlemen for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY, of 


this place. 
WM. KINNE, M.A. 





CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ENGLISH AND vam Lg YOUNG LADIES AND 


, 
BoaRDING AND Day Pupms, 
Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is nag f oe in the 
Institute. MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 





E. HOLMES’ BURCLAR 
ALARM TELECRAPH. 


This one bell, located in the sleep- 
ing-room, rings upon the opening of 
each window and door of the house. 
An experience of nine years without 
a failure proves that it is perfect, reliable, and satisfactory. 
Thougands who are using it testify to its merits, as will 
be seen by a hlet obtained at the Office. The public 
are caution nst wom gee Y either in using or vend- 
ing ; the law will be applied to all such cases. 


E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St., N. Y. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $400,000 00 
Surplus,- - - - - = 3&11,512 12 


Assets, July 1, 1869, - $711,512 12 











B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
i. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





Lecture Committees should send for 
Circulars of the American Literary Bureau, 132 Nassau 
Street, New York. Established four years. The largest 
and best list of Lecturers and Readers. Engagements 
made throughout the country. No charge whatever to 
Lecture Committees. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 Wau STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CoRNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 


Iasne CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
ALSO, 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


S. G. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 





BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 


‘Insurance Scrip. | 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Street, New York, 


OFFERS AS A DESIRABLE INVESTMENT SCRIP OF 
THE MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
OF NEW YORK. 


CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 





Make Collections at all points. 


ALLow INTEREST ON DEPoOsITs. 


MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rue Scrrez, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
8 Watt Street, New York, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 








JAMES W. TUCKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
3 Rue Scrise, Paris. 
For Exchange and Travellers’ Letters of Credit, apply to 


Messrs. SMITH, RANDOLPH & 00., 
3 Nassau Street, New York. 

Messrs. KIDDER, PEABODY & Co., { Correspondents. 
State Street, Boston. 


BOWLES BROS. & CO., 


Paris, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
Boston, 76 State Strect, 


Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 

Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 


AGENTS FOR “ Tue NATION” IN FRANCE. 


FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Piazza DI Spaena, Rome. 


Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 
moderate charges. Wine Agents. 

AGENTS For ‘* THE NATION” IN THE PAPAL STATEs. 


THE ABINGDON SQUARE 


SAVINCS-BANK. 
%8 Abingdon, Square (Eighth Avenue near Twelfth Street). 
Open from 8 a.m. to 4 Maret py on Saturdays from &4 
+4 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Interest, six cent. perannum. Money deposited now 
will draw interest from date of deposit. 


THOMAS McLELLAND, President. 


BREAK BPSPEN: | vse rte 


GEO. W. BROWN, Treasurer, 
WM. H. DAVIS, Secretary. 

















panion—one of the largest and best 





VAY COOKE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHINGTON. 
Dealers in Government Securities, 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Collections made on all 
points. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commis- 
sion. 

KIDDER, PEABODY &COQO., 
40 State Street, Boston, 
BANKERS. 


Exchange on London, Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Cologne, Hanover, Hamburg, Bremen, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Munich, Augsburg, Stuttgart, and Montreal’ 
Also, Gold, Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold. Letters 
of Credit issued. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, OR 
ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 and 331 
Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of which $550,000 is paid. 

Receive for safe peeing, under guarantee, Coupon 
Bonds, Securities, Family Plate, Coin, Deeds, and Val- 
uables of every description. Also rent Safes in their 
Burglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 
every kind received and executed. 

N. B. BROWNE, Prest. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Sec. and Treas. 


WM. H. CRANT, C. E. 
(Late Superintending Engineer of New York Central Park), 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
111 Broadway, New York City. 

Designs furnished for the laying out of Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Suburban and Country Property, Hydraulic Works, 
etc. Surveys, Estimates, Superintendence, or Consulta- 
tion, as may be desired. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 





UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. GAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8S. COURTS. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


77 and 83 Liserty STREET, corner Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 


WILLARD FELT & CO., 


Stationers, Printers, and Blank 


Book Manufacturers, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 
DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.’S 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 

7% and 49 Liberty Street (opposite Post-office), 
NEW YORK. 
PSTFTTTTTTTssss 

TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business 
new, light, and profitable. Persons of either sex easily 
earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a proportional 
sum by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys 
and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who see 
this notice may send their address, and test the business, 
we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to com- 
mence work on, and a copy of We’s Literary Com- 
ily newspapers 
Reader, if you want 


pubdlished—all sent free by mail. 
EN, Au- 


permanent, profitable work, address E. C. A 
gusta, Maine. 











SONSY 
TOILET 
SOAP. 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is manufactured by an 
entirely new process, from the choicest and purest ma- 
terials, and will not injure the most sensitive flesh. 

To Artists and ARTISANS it is invaluable, removing 
dirt, fruit stains, ink, grease, etc. 

It always leaves the skin 


SMOOTH, SOFT, AND PLEASANT. 


It is very healing, and especially recommended for 
CHAPPED Hanps or Face. 

For the NURSERY, no family should be without it. 

It is an excellent shaving soap. 

It will not waste nor crack when left for hours in the 
water. 

It will last nearly twice as long as any other tollet 
soap. 

For sale by all Druggists and first-class Grocers. 


C. E. GRISWOLD & CO., 
AGENTS, 
38 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers, 


HARTFORD AND SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 


TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


SOLD BY 


__A. T. STEWART & CO. 
BINDERS FOR THE ‘‘ NATION.” 


The Publisher or the Nation, considering the so-called 
“Eureka Self-Binder” to be the best yet ) Ramen to his 
notice, has made arrangements for supplying it, in cloth, 
to subscribers and others, at $1 25, or, if sent by mail, 
$150. The number of any volume will be stamped upon 
it without charge, to order. 

Address, with price enclosed, 

PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
Box 6732, New York City. 

Papers bound in this way really need no other binding 
for permanent preservation, and present the same appear- 
ance on the shelf as the usual bound volumes. 

*,* A binder will be sent gratis to any person procuring 
a nere subscriber to the Nation. 


; . 
Putnam’s Magazine. 
“PUTNAM rarely fails to bring each month a first-class 
article on the leading topic of the time.”"— Cleveland Leader. 


“ PUTNAM’S is edited with first-class ability, and isa 
fully established favorite in educated American families.” 
—Stamford Advocate. 


Read Prospectus in another column. 











552 


The Nation. 
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‘STEM. WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES, 


These watches represent the perfection ot American in 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
reapectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


“WALTHAM WATCHES. 





RECOMMENDED BY 
RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, AND EX- 
PRESSMEN, 
Tho most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 


USE THE STANDARD. 


TORREY’S PATENT 
WEATHER STRIPS, 


REMOVED TO 
11 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


Near Broadw ay. 


THE TALI 








METALLIC 
WEATHER STRIP CoO., 


234 BROADWAY 
(Block above the Astor House). 





These invaluable Strips totally exclude dust and cold 
from windows and doors. Send for circular. 


‘Roebuck’s Weather-strips, 


ROEBUCK BROS, 58 FULTON ~ N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 





ETS 

ost a [pron 

ou PHILADE, PHIA: 

a A $1 53 MARKET S 
EA 6 _~ Boson 
19 DOANE ST. 


MARVIN & co. ’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURGLAR 


AFES 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 
265 Broadway, New York. 


Principal Warehouses: | 7 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, oO. 


_ Please send for a Circular. 
AT THE 


ELYSIAN 


AND 


7 
FURNITURE C®MPANY’S, 


NN 
PARLOR AND BE * OOM SUITES 
At Reduce rices. 
TURKISH FURNITURE, © T BENCHES, FANCY 
CHAIRS, LO yay /ES, ETC. 
56 EAST THIR] 3:NTH STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY a... UNIVERSITY PLACE. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
TWENTIETH YEAR. 
Address W. C. WILLCOX A.M., Rector, 
Stamrorp, Conn. 


ED 











FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

I purchased a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-machine about 
ten years ago, and while learning to use it, without in- 
struction, broke one needle; after that, for more than 
nine years, I had the machine in almost daily use, doing 
all my family sewing and very much for friends and others, 
and instructed seven persons in the use of the machine, 
without breaking a needle. My machine has never cost 
one penny for repairs. I have sewed hours with a worri- 
some baby in my lap, working upon fabrics of the most 
delicate texture, as well as upon men’s and boys’ clothes 
of the heaviest material. I have made garments for th 
cradle, the bridal, the hospital, and the funeral. Enteringo 
into every vicissitude of life, my machine has become: 
as it were, a part of my being. Mars. M. L. Peck. 

Mexico, N. Y. 


" INTERESTING TO THE LADIES. 








After having the Grover & Baker and the Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing-machines fairly tried, by two of the best 
operators in the country, in my house, I have concluded 
to buy the Grover & Baker—it proving, in mine and my 
family’s mind, to be the best machine for general family 
use. —James Armor, near Wiknington, Dé. 


WHAT I8 A HOME WITHOUT ONE? 
THOSE CELEBRATED 


Musical Boxes 





M.J.PAILLARD & C0’8, 


680 Broadway. 


The best and most desirable present one can give—play- 
ing all the Popular Airs of the day ; Delicious Melodies; 
ALWAYS REMINDING ONE OF THE GENEROUS GIVER when 
playing. Exhibition Rooms and Art Galleries free. All 
goods cheerfully shown. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Call at 680 Broadway before purchasing Holiday Presents, 
whethee ‘you buy or not. 





MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 
DECORATED DINNER SETS, 


AND 
RICH FANCY GOODS. 


The largest assortment and the richest ever offered—at 
low prices. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
China and Glass Importers, 
236, 238 AND %40 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


-- HORSFORD'S 
Bread Preparation. 


Made under supervision ot Professor E. N. HORSFORD, 
of Harvard University. 

For raising BREAD, BISCUIT, MUFFINS, CAKES, etc. 

The only * Baking Powder” which restores to fine Flour 
me, yoy ed by th Chemist, Liebi 

Jsed and approv y the great emist, Lie’ 
Horace Green; Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New York kt bref 
R. Ogden Doremus; S. H. Wales, oon: farres » Dey 
can ; Orange Judd. editor American A 
Samuel Jackson, Univ ersity of Pennsylvania; ee el Cc. ray 
Gaunt, Philadelphia University of Medicine and Surgery ; 
and others, whose names appear in our Circular. 

Liebig’s ‘and Horsford’s ys on Bread- are sent 


WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & 
GENERAL AGENTS, 201 Fulton Street, 


Royal Baking Powder. 


A reliable articie for making Bread, 
Biscuits, all kinds of Cakes, etc. 
Cheapest and Best. Grocers sell it. 
Manufactured only by 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


60 Vesry Street, New Yorx. 
Holiday Presents. 
C. A. STEVENS & CO., 


40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square, 
New Yore, 
Are offering a choice selection of Diamonds, Pearls, 
Sapphires, and other Gems, mounted in the most artistic 
manner. Also, Fine Jewelry of every variety. Watches 
from the best American and European manufacturers. 

Silver and Plated Ware; a choice selection constantly 
on hand. 

Particular attention given to the Resetting of Diamonds 
and the Manufacture of Silverware for Testimonials and 
Weddings, from Original Designs. 

Agents for the sale of the Improved Lever Watch and 
for the United States Watch Co. of Marion, N. J. 

Send for Circular. 


Families Travelling may secure elegant suites 
of rooms, by telegraph, at the AMERICAN HOUSE, BOS- 


TON, with every convenience for comfort or luxury. 
Messrs. Rice have won an enviable reputation as land 
lords. 





New Fork. 











TIFFANY & CO. 


HAVE NOW RECEIVED 


THEIR FULL STOCK 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 


TEEIR STORE WILL BE OPEN IN THE 
EVENING UNTIL THE 


FIRST OF JANUARY. 


590, 592 Broadway. 


BASE-BURNING 
WARM-AIR FURNACES. 


BASE-BURNING 
PARLOR STOVES. 


BASE-BURNING 
COOKING STOVES. 
All the Great 


ORIENTALS. 


PERRY & CO., Manufacturers, 
250 Water Street, New York City. 
Send tor Deseriptive Catalogue. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND 
KCLAVERACK COLLECE. 
Term Opens Dec. 27. 


Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principat, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


The Suburban Home School, first-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rev. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 























Tus ‘Nartom Paass, a Ross Strest, New York. 





BY 





